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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The outbreak in Dublin has been a vicious, villainous 
affair, and the action of the Dublin police in striking 
down the rioters must be praised by everyone who 
cares for order and law. Heads have been broken in 
this affair; the heads of rioters were made to be 
broken. That is what a policeman’s baton was made 
for. Sentimentalism, maudlin sympathy, over the 
broken heads of rioters and looters is always wicked. 


We do not believe for a moment the stories—stories 
of decadents and vain self-advertisers probably—that 
the Dublin police have misbehaved themselves in the 
matter. Over and over again one has heard these 
stories about the London police, and they have always 
turned out false and cruel stories, uttered by irrespon- 
sible, excited persons. We dare say some heads have 
been broken besides those of the rioters. Many of 
the police, indeed, have suffered grievously in doing 
their duty bravely. Besides, onlookers may have 
suffered. But they have suffered wholly through their 
own folly ; in the confusion of a street row and stam- 
pede it is asking too much of a baton to distinguish 
between the head of a rogue and the head of a fool. 


Crude arguers and confused thinkers are muddling 
up this rising of the Dublin scum with the Ulster move- 
ment led by Sir Edward Carson, and approved by Mr. 
Bonar Law, Mr. F. E. Smith, Lord Curzon, Lord 
Lansdowne. ‘There is absolutely no analogy, of course. 
For one thing, the Ulster movement is the firm and 
orderly expression of a great people—he must be a dolt 
who has been to Ulster and seen its stern, high spirit 
and its industry, and yet denies it is a people, and, 
whether he likes it or not, a great people. For another 
thing, the Ulster people say: ‘‘ If by foul play we are 
forced out of the Union, torn away from England, and 
given over to our ancient and our modern enemies, 


who mean to bleed us and oppress us, we shall rise in 
a body and set up a government of our own’’. What 
have people such as these, religious, frugal, bold and 
loyal, in common with the riff-raff of Dublin? 


Has the Chancellor of the Exchequer‘really no candid 
friend in the Cabinet to let him know what a horrible 
impression his speeches and letters on the Marconi 
affair are leaving on decent people generally? We can 
hardly doubt that if Mr. Asquith or Lord Morley or Sir 
Edward Grey were to go to Mr. Lloyd George, and with 
perfect frankness tell him that they shudder when they 
read, for instance, his Marconi speech at the National 
Liberal Club or his amazing letters to Lord Wolmer this 
week, it would do something to keep him within bounds. 
Have Cabinet Ministers not a single candid friend 
among their colleagues? What is the use of having 
Cabinets of twenty or twenty-two members, if there 
is no room, even in that large company, for anyone who 
dares or chooses to play that invidious but invaluable 
part? 

As it is Mr. Lloyd George has come out of his duel 
with Lord Wolmer with about his last little shred of 
dignity torn from him: we doubt whether another 
lunch at the National Liberal Club or the whole-hearted 
aid of Mr. Handel Booth himself would clothe and 
put him in his right mind again. All he has succeeded 
in doing, by this duel which he forced upon Lord 
Wolmer, has been to make a wretched little innuendo 
against Lord Selborne ; and to make the reporters laugh 
at his highly ridiculous and unasked-for defence of their 
shorthand. His lecture to Lord Wolmer on “‘ the das- 
tardly meanness of accusing hard-working men of either 
incredible professional incompetence or of grave profes- 
sional misconduct ”’ is one of the most absurd things we 
can remember in a Cabinet Minister or indeed in any 
Minister. It is rotund rubbish. 


What has upset Mr. Lloyd George, doubtless, has 
been Lord Wolmer’s description of his deal in American 
Marconi shares. Lord Wolmer spoke about him as 
acting on ‘‘a tip ’’ coming through a Government con- 
tractor. But the whole world knows that this is exactly 
what Mr. Lloyd George did. Every colleague of Mr. 
Lloyd George knows it, and every friend he has must 
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regret it sorely. He himself must know it, admit it— 
though of course not in Lord Wolmer’s phrasing—and 
regret it sorely. How then can these outbreaks of his 
serve in any conceivable way? The one result, so far as 
we can see, is that the Chancellor of the Exchequer sinks 
deeper into the mire, and his colleagues grow more and 
more embarrassed. His chance of the Premiership has 
gone for ever. 


There is, by the by, one charming gaucherie in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s letter to the ‘‘ Times’ on Friday. To 
get in an ugly jab at Lord Wolmer Mr. Lloyd George 
employs against him with evident admiration a phrase 
of Mr. Balfour’s—‘‘ calculated jies’’. | How nice for 
Mr. Ure to find his colieague rejoicing in using that 
phrase ! 


Was it Mr. Birrell’s design in writing to Bristol to 
spoil Lord Curzon’s holiday? Rather he has spoiled 
his own. The ‘‘ Times”? on Thursday must sadly 
have disturbed Mr. Birrell. Lord Curzon was roused. 
He has corrected Mr. Birrell. Like the unhappy 
gentleman in ‘‘ Pickwick”? who skated upon thin ice, 
Mr. Birrell has been publicly reproved as a ‘* hum- 
bug ’’. 


But Lord Curzon’s rejoinder was less disturbing 


for Mr. Birrell than his exposure by Mr. Laurie 
Magnus. Mr. Birrell’s election address of Decem- 
ber ig10 might well be re-printed to-day, with- 
out comment, as a Unionist leaflet. Mr. Birrell 


in 1g10 did not ask to be returned as a Minister 
for Home Rule. According to Mr. Birrell in 1910 it 
was the Radical task, if the Radicals were returned, 
“*to create a second chamber in the place of the House 
of Lords’’. This was the ‘‘ issue to be determined 
by the election’’. We know now that Mr. Birrell in 
1910 was in perfect accord with his leader. Reforma- 
tion of the House of Lords was a measure which 
** brooked no delay ’’. 


Of Home Rule there was in 1910 not a word. 
‘“Home Rule’’, Mr. Birrell told his constituents two 
days before his return to Parliament, ‘‘ was one of the 
questions which ought to be left, and should be left 
to the judgment of the whole people. .. . If they 
thought they could smuggle a Home Rule Bill through 
the House of Commons in the three years following, 
all he (Mr. Birrell) could say was that their ignorance 
was beyond conception’’. This was Mr. Birrell in 
1910. Mr. Birrell in 1913 breaks into the peace of a 
political holiday with the following: ‘‘ As everybody 
knows, there was not an elector in Bristol, or anywhere 
else, who was not aware that the approval at the polls 
of the Parliament Bill meant the immediate introduc- 
tion, and the probable passage into law, of a Bill 
setting up an Irish Parliament and Executive subor- 
dinate to the Imperial Parliament.’’ If the Bristol 
electors believed this in 1910, they cannot have believed 
Mr. Birrell. 


Mr. Griffith considers that he has the Bishop of 
S. Albans ina dilemma. The Bishop, he declares, has 
prohibited what is undoubted ‘‘ continuity ’’ with the 
old usages of the Church, while he claims ‘‘ continuity ”’ 
when it is a question of endowments. The Bishop, he 
considers, seems to believe when it is a question of 
dealing with ritualism, that religion is ‘‘ an affair of 
Princes ’’ ; so that what is held in one age to be religion 
may in another be suppressed by the State as supersti- 
tion. 


The motive of Mr. Ellis Griffith in raising the matter 
is, it need hardly be said, not religious but political. 
He wishes to score a point by calling attention to the 
illogicality of Bishops who, when doctrinal questions are 
concerned, set at naught the wishes of ‘‘ pious donors ”’ 
and enjoy by virtue of Acts of Parliament endowments 
diverted by these Acts from the worship and faith which 
they were given to support. Such persons, he argues, 
have no “‘ moral right ’’ to blame those who desire to 
divert the same property to objects of common charity. 


Mr. Ellis Griffith’s argument will not do. It is one 
thing to rob the Church in favour of a secular body, 
to use pious bequests for the establishment of public 
baths and libraries. It is another to apply money left 
in trust for sacred purposes to a form of worship that 
may not have been altogether after the mind of the 
original donor. Divine worship is Divine worship, 
though its forms may vary. Moreover, continuity does 
not necessarily imply absolute identity of doctrine. 
S. Gaudentius, Bishop of Brescia in the fourth and fifth 
centuries A.D., knew nothing of Papal Infallibility. 
Yet it would be ridiculous to deny the historic continuity 
between the Church in North Italy to-day and the 
Church of S. Ambrose and S. Gaudentius. 


Few British delusions about foreign countries are 
more absurd than the delusion that Tripoli is a barren 
desert not worth blood or treasure. There has been 
in the past exactly the same delusion about 
Tunisia, its neighbour, about Algeria, about Morocco. 
As a fact Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco—perhaps the 
best of the three countries—will make a great and rich 
colony when developed, probably one of the greatest the 
world has known. Some people who know Morocco 
well say that we ought to have had it—and could have 
had it—only we should have been forced as a pre- 
liminary to go to war with France; which is quite true. 


And now there is this silly delusion about Tripoli, 
passed from one ignorant person to another. Tripoli, 
if the Italians run it well and generously—as the 
French have not always run their African colonies— 
will become a great colony; and, from an interesting 
article in the ‘‘ Times’’ this week on the occupation 
of Libya, we gather that Italy is really making some 
good progress; and has fairly established herself in a 
large part of her new possession. The best opinion, 
the best informed opinion, in Italy is, we believe, that 
Tripoli can add greatly to the strength and resources 
of Italy. From what we have seen of the neighbour- 
ing countries, and heard or read of Tripoli through 
people who really know, the Italians, we should say, 
are quite right to regard their new colony very hope- 
fully. 


Meanwhile, in what degree are our authorities 
pushing English interests in the western end of North 
Africa? We are sorry to say we have heard from 
more than one good source of late that England is 
letting slip her chances of strengthening her position, 
commercially, in Morocco; whereas the Germans are 
pushing ahead and getting a good deal of land, 
through the German Government assisting and en- 
couraging private traders. The English official, on 
the other hand, will not help much or at all; he is too 
“‘correct’’. Yet natives of Morocco far prefer us to 
Germans and to French alike, and long have done so. 


Lord Haldane has the German or philosophic mind. 
What, in effect, is this ‘‘ Sittlichkeit ’’ of which he has 
been speaking to the lawyers of Canada? Englishmen 
would call it ‘‘ cricket ’’ or ‘‘ playing the game’’. The 
German calls it ‘‘ Sittlichkeit’’, and talks lengthily 
about ‘‘ principles of conduct which regulate people 
in their relation to each other’’. Lord Haldane, with 
his ** system of ethical habit ’’, chimes beautifully with 
the German. The Frenchman would call it noblesse 
oblige. Sittlichkeit is noblesse oblige which includes 
the whole people. Sittlichkeit made Socrates drink 
the hemlock ; and forbade Sir Alfred Lyall’s unbeliev- 
ing Englishman to save his skin with a verse of the 
Koran. They had to play the game. 


Universal Sittlichkeit of all the nations, Lord 
Haldane thinks, will lead us into peace. When nations 
have learned to play the game, or, as Lord Haldane 
prefers it, to be bound by a “‘ system of ethical habit ”’, 
wars will neither be so many nor so furious. We 
fear the time is not yet when any such universal 
Sittlichkeit will keep the world at peace. So far it 
has done no more than dictate the rules of war; even 
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in war there are things which from the days of 
Grotius a civilised people does not allow. Sittlichkeit 
will have a continually increasing influence upon the 
way in which the nations fight; but it cannot for many 
long years hold them from fighting. 


Lord Haldane’s Sittlichkeit helped to make some of 
the German papers notice the address, and one or two 
of them suggested that England might show her Sitt- 
lichkeit by giving up some of her Colonies. That is not 
a manifestation of the quality, but the average German 
cannot well grasp Lord Haldane’s meaning. Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson’s plea for lawyers who can think in 
terms of society itself, which Lord Haldane quoted with 
so much approval, means nothing to the Germans. In 
a code-governed State like Germany the function of 
lawyers is much more limited than in Britain and the 
States, where lawyers make the law by interpreting it. 
Besides, a goog German lawyer would think in terms 
not of society but of Government. 


Lord Haldane, speaking to the Canadian Bar, was 
followed by Mr. Taft speaking to the Bar of the United 
States. Mr. Taft has declared against the American 
system of electing judges. He prefers the English way. 
Speaking to the American Bar on Wednesday his 
recommendation of life tenure for American judges 
was well received. Mr. Taft has wandered from 
the true orthodoxy of a rigid democrat. Judges, 
he said, could be really popular without resort 
to election. Perhaps Mr. Taft has been contemplating 
the English House of Lords. Nominees of an Execu- 
tive, says Mr. Taft, may be ‘‘ more discriminating and 
more responsive to the needs of the community than 
those chosen directly by the electorate’’. Mr. Taft is 
clearly disgusted with ‘‘demagogic’’ justice. The 
American Bar seems on the whole convinced of the 
necessity for reformation. Mr. Taft’s was not a flatter- 
ing address; but he is evidently the reformer they 
want. Mr. Taft was unanimously elected President of 
the American Bar on Wednesday. 


Lord Beauchamp seems really to have made a stand 
against the trade unions. We have heard a good deal 
from trade unions in the past as to the iniquity of the 
Government “ taking sides’’ in an industrial dispute. 
When the Government, two years ago, refused to allow 
the country to be held up by the railwaymen it was told 
by the Labour men that a Government should be neutral ; 
that it should lean neither to the unionists nor to the 
non-unionists, but allow them to fight out their battle to 
the end. The Government is accused of ‘“‘ taking 
sides ’’ whenever a strike-riot is suppressed, or the ring 
fairly held between masters and men. Now we have 
this invitation of house-painters to Lord Beauchamp. 


The house-painters have invited Lord Beauchamp 
very definitely to ‘‘take sides’’. He is to take sides 
on behalf of the trade unionists against free men. He is 
asked to decree that no free labour shall be employed 
by the Office of Works. The Government, in a word, 
is asked to help its petitioners to force all the workmen 
of a particular trade into a trade union. Lord Beau- 
champ has refused—very quietly, but, it seems, very 
firmly. Radical newspapers make light of the matter ; 
but it is not less important for that. Lord Beauchamp 
has refused to commit the Government to a coercion of 
non-unionists ; and the unionists have refused to help 
him with Buckingham Palace till Lord Beauchamp 
submits. Lord Beauchamp, defying the house-painters, 
called as few as possible to witness his heroism. Courage 
of this sort is a political virtue not well suited for adver- 
tisement by a Radical Government. Wisely it is keep- 
ing as quiet as possible concerning the bravery of Lord 
Beauchamp and the Office of Works. 


Do railway companies take every possible precaution 
against accidents? That is the question which is 
brought home by Tuesday’s disaster on the Midland 
Railway. Rightly or wrongly, the general public has 
an idea that the methods of some of our great lines 


are a little slipshod. We have heard it stated that 
for every railway accident reported in the newspapers 
there are half a dozen ‘‘ misses ’’ of which the general 
public hears nothing. There is talk about ‘‘ the human 
element ’’ and the impossibility of eliminating it. But 
is the purely mechanical side perfect? After the Mid- 
land accident in 1910 Major Pringle pointed out the 
danger of using gas in trains, and advised that electric 
light should be used. Why was Major Pringle ignored ? 


Meantime the inquiry has opened at Kirkby Stephen. 
First it was to be held in private. It was argued that 
the men on the engine might be involved in criminal 
proceedings, and that it would not be correct if they 
were allowed publicly to prejudice their case. The 
authorities have since changed their minds. It is to be 
a public inquiry. 


Meantime Mr. T. H. Thomas has prematurely 
suggested that the accident was due to the use of 
inferior coal. Both trains, he asserts, were short of 
steam. Hence the preoccupation of the men upon the 
moving express and the stoppage of the train into which 
it ran. Mr. Thomas’ suggestion, true or untrue, is 
most improper. Pending the inquiry these assertions 
should not be made. 


Mr. Thomas goes further. He travelled to the 
inquiry in a special train, claiming to attend as the 
representative of the men. He now charges the officials 
of the railway company with whom he travelled with 
‘‘ lobbying ’’ the men on the way down, and inducing 
them to deny Mr. Thomas as their champion. Mr. 
Thomas says he was forcibly kept from any opportunity 
of talking with the men he claimed to represent. When 
they arrived at their journey’s end the men, pressed, says 
Mr. Thomas, by the officials of the company, said they 
did not want to be represented. Whereupon Mr. 
Thomas charges the men with cowardice and the officials 
of the company with intimidation and conspiracy. 
** The public ’’, says Mr. Thomas, ‘“‘ will want to know 
why Mr. Paget is anxious to prevent cross-examination 
when there are fourteen lives involved.’’ Mr. Paget is 
alleged, in Mr. Thomas’ account, to have said to him: 
‘** We are not going to have a repetition of your cross- 
questioning. The men and the company are going to 
stick together’’. These are very grave suggestions, 
and most improperly made. 


Messrs. Hasties have been summoned and fined for 
disobeying the Insurance Act, and their clerks will pre- 
sumably have to pay in future for smaller benefits than 
they previously received for nothing. The ‘* Westmin- 
ster Gazette ’’ incautiously calls this episode a comedy 
and makes the comment that disobedience of the 
law is especially wrong in a lawyer. We may retort 
that a law must be very bad before a lawyer will disobey 
it. But prosecutions of this sort do not justify the 
Insurance Act as the ‘‘ Westminster ”’ falsely supposes ; 
they simply enforce it. They prove that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer can drive his bureaucratic steam- 
roller over English arrangements for dealing with 
sickness, but they do not prove that the steam-roller 
is wisely driven. 


M. Pegoud’s performances this week in a Blériot 
monoplane read like the feats of a circus rider. But 
they were sober scientific experiments. M. Bleériot, 
with every airman to-day, is trying to reach automatic 
stability. He claims that his latest ‘* stabiliser ’’ must 
infallibly enable the machine to right itself, provided 
it is sufficiently high in the air to have leisure for the 
operation. Mery well, said Pegoud, in that case it is 
possible to turn somersaults and doublesaults, and to 
fly feet uppermost. Flying on Monday he intentionally 
turned his machine right over and made a vol plané up- 
side down. 


The literal account of an achievement like this is best. 
Exclamation cannot add to its effect. The ‘‘ Times ’”’ 
correspondent writes from Paris of M. Pegoud’s second 


flight : ‘‘ Pegoud, who seemed to be the calmest man 
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at the aerodrome, started shortly after ten o’clock, and 
having reached a good height descended vertically for 
a distance of some 600 feet. Then the aeroplane turned 
slowly over and carried out a vol plané for a distance 
of about 1600 feet on its back. Through glasses 
Pegoud was seen hanging head downwards and waving 
his hand to those beneath. This vol plané lasted for 
nearly half a minute, at the end of which time the 
machine began again to descend vertically. When 
1200 feet from the ground the aeroplane resumed its 
normal position ’’. 


At the Summer School of Latin on Tuesday Dr. 
W. H. D. Rouse, of the Perse School, made some 
sensible remarks about the teaching of Latin. Everyone 
must agree that if Latin is to be taught in schools it 
should be really taught and not pretended. Every year 
letters are written to the papers by ‘‘ Indignant Father ”’ 
or ‘‘ Harassed Parent’’ complaining that he has paid 
large sums of money and yet he finds that his son knows 
nothing in particular; although he spent ten or twelve 
years in learning Latin and Greek he cannot read either 
and hates both. Parents who make these complaints 
should take note of the Summer School. It is attended 
by a large number of teachers who are dissatisfied at 
the prevailing methods and are trying at some personal 
sacrifice to mend matters. Public opinion can make an 
end of them, not by making an end of all classical study 
—a counsel of despair—but by insisting that schools 
shall do what they profess to do. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw, asking his audiences not to 
laugh, strikes oddly at first. We have come to assume 
that laughter is involuntary : in the phrase of Shylock, 
“if you tickle us, do we not laugh?’’ We wonder if 
laughter is as reflex as we think it is. There was a 
time when men, Englishmen, burst publicly into tears ; 
when loud expressions of grief were looked upon as 
quite involuntary. Shall we some day be as ashamed 
of loud laughter in public as we have latterly learned 
to be ashamed of loud lamentations? Laughter is con- 
ceivably nothing more than a bad habit. In a superior 
state of civilisation our amusement will express itself 
in our smiling; and, when smiling becomes in its turn 
too demonstrative and vulgar, in the merest twinkle of an 
eye. We may become as Cassius : 


** Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything ’’. 


Meantime we may allow Mr. Shaw a sincerity in his 
rage against laughter in the vulgar degree. There was 
much empty guffawing at the S. James’ Theatre on 
Monday—loud laughter of the vacant mind. Mr. Shaw 
complains that his plays were not wont to be inter- 
rupted in this unseemly fashion. Are Mr. Shaw’s 
audiences not so good as they were? Possibly they 
are not. He must accept the unpleasant consequences 
of popularity with the pleasant ones. Or perhaps the 
quality of an audience’s laughter is determined by the 
quality of the author’s jokes. There may be some con- 
nexion between cheap laughter and a cheap joke. 


_ The autumn publishing season has started with an 
immense number of new novels issued or ‘‘ on the wav ’’. 
Within the last few days have appeared stories by Mr. 
Hichens, Mr. W. B. Maxwell, Mr. Arnold Benne:t, Sir 
Gilbert Parker and Mr. Crockett, and almost all of the 
popular men are in the publishers’ lists this autumn. 
What becomes of the dismal prophecy as to the six- 
shilling novel? Not so long ago we were told that the 
six-shilling novel was doomed. Like the old three- 
volume novel at thirty-one and sixpence, it had had its 
day. The public would no longer consent, in these days 
of cheap literature, to pay so much as six shillings. But 
those publishers who expected to do great things with 
new novels at two shillings ‘‘ equal in all respects to 
the six-shilling volume ”’ were disillusioned. The novel 
at two shillings was a failure. To-day, in spite of the 
competition of sevenpennies and sixpennies, the six- 
shilling novel still goes on. 


THE REAL SOCIALIST LEADERS. 


W E find the Trades Union Congress reports flat 

reading despite the efforts of the blast-furnace- 
men, associated weavers, and other ‘‘ much-talkers ”’ 
to whip up enthusiasm over thirty shillings a week 
for every adult and an eight-hour day all round. We 
confess we find even the Bishop of Lincoln’s sermon 
unexciting, though it seems almost to have drawn iron 
tears down Labour’s cheek; and it actually caused 
some of the Trades Union Congress worshippers to for- 
get where they were and cry ‘* hear, hear ’’ in church. 
The fact is the real live leaders of the Socialist move- 
ment in England to-day are not members of the trades 
unions at all, and are not members of Parliament; 
only the deadheads of the movement are found there. 
The live leaders of Socialism consist of a small group 
of literary men who are extremely successful with their 
clever plays, their novels and pamphlets and articles 
and interviews in the Press on social and sexual and 
political subjects. It is they only who are the brains 
of Socialism in England to-day; though perhaps for 
the belly of it we must visit the crowded streets of 
Hammersmith or Battersea on a fine Sunday afternoon 
when the tub-thumper is up in his glory. 

Without this brilliant little group of writing men, 
the Socialist movement here would have no intellectual 
glamour. It would have no originality; no imagina- 
tion. But we can all agree that, even so, Socialism 
would still find a good many supporters who earnestly 
and conscientiously believe in their creed. Most of us 
have fallen in with a believing Socialist in the train or 
on the road, and found what an ardent believer he is in 
his pet Gospel according to St. Marx. It some- 
times seems to us that there are only two types 
of people who really believe to-day—the Orangeman 
and the Socialist. 

How is it then that these earnest Socialists, who 
believe and strive painfully to be consistent and con- 
scientious, have not made a stern protest against the 
utter inconsistency of their true and only leaders 
to-day? The utter inconsistency of our group of clever, 
most successful writers is past all dispute. No one 
outside Earlswood would question it for a moment. 
It is too absolutely clear. 

It is glaringly inconsistent, for instance, to preach 
that commercialism is an ill habit, cruel, inhuman, life 
and brain-wasting; and yet go into the market and 
practice commercialism with all one’s might. If any- 
thing is commercialism, if anything is modern competi- 
tion, stark and uncompromising, it is going into the 
book-market—where individualism is rampant and the 
law is survival of the fittest through popular selection 
—and bargaining for handsome royalties and sums 
down on account of royalties, which you put into 
your pocket. Or selling, say, your plays or rights in 
plays to actor-managers whose system can be nothing 
if not one of competition, individualism, commer- 
cialism; or, again, owning journals which are circu- 
lated by the ordinary commercial means and channels, 
and which compete without mercy against other 
journals ; and which may bring in large profits, which 
you put into your pocket. It is not the less commer- 
cialism, individualism, stark modern competition, to 
do these things, though all the time you are declaring 
your hatred of such methods and your burning desire 
that they should cease. Neither does it mitigate the 
offence. On the contrary it distinctly aggravates it. 

Can any sort of excuse be found for these leaders 
and thinkers in Socialism who preach one thing but 
practise with brilliant success and constancy the exact 
opposite—who preach pure collectivism and practise 
pure commercialism, two mutually destructive methods? 
We can only think of two excuses. Both are rotten; 
but there appear to be no others. Excuse one: ‘‘ By 
going into the market, and through commercialism 
making very good profits out of clever books, articles, 
plays and so forth, intellectual Socialism can greatly 
increase its power, and so its hold on the public; 
whereas, if it kept itself unspotted from the market, 
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it might die in a garret and its doctrines make no 
progress.”’ 

Surely as well might poor, brilliant teetotallers 
go into liquor and grow rich and powerful by trading 
in and pushing the sale of whiskey and wines ; whereas, 
if they kept themselves unspotted from the drink, they 
might die in a garret and their doctrines make no pro- 
gress. Or as well might members of the Wild Bird 
Preservation Society go into the plumage business, trade 
in humming birds and egrets, in order to grow rich and 
powerful ; and so be in a position to push their views of 
bird preservation to the fore. 

Excuse two: ‘‘ Socialists cannot keep out of the 
markets of crass and unmerciful commercialism and 
competition because the hideous system is so general 
and widespread.’’ But as well might a professing Jew 
preach passionately against the eating of pig and sit 
down to three square meals of pig every day ; explaining 
that pork agreed with his constitution prodigiously, 
and enabled him to carry on the campaign against pig- 
eating far better than he would be able to do if he 
abstained from the dish. 

What kind of fame would John the Baptisi’s 
have been had he explained that the world, the 
flesh and the devil were so general and widespread 
that he could not avoid them? And if he had gone to 
the flesh and the devil—because the rest of the world 
was going there—instead of girding up his loins, being 
content with locusts and wild honey, and going to the 
wilderness? It is quite as possible to live consistently 
up to one’s doctrines to-day—to live up to locusts and 
wild honey or their equivalents—as it was in John the 
Baptist’s time ; and we think it would not be very hard 
to mention preachers of another Faith than that of 
Socialism who have done and are even doing it to the 
best of their ability to-day. 

Thus excuse two is worse, if possible, than excuse 
one. It will not wash: it is too soiled linen altogether. 
If the leaders of Socialism wish us to honour their doc- 
trine they must make us honour their doing. Nothing 
else will really serve. The British public may, or may 
not, be as dunderheaded as this intellectual, restless, 
highly attractive group of Socialist leaders considers it. 
But at least the British public has got bulldog hold of 
one excellent, simple truth—namely , that it is absolutely 
indispensable a man, if he is to be taken for an honest 
man, should practise what he preaches. 


THE DUBLIN RIOTS. 


F Lord Aberdeen had not prohibited such meetings 
as Mr. “‘ Jim’’ Larkin was holding in Dublin the 
brish Executive would have been guilty of a gross dere- 
liction of duty. It is rather a matter for surprise that 
a Liberal Lord Lieutenant and a Liberal Irish Secretary 
have plucked up sufficient courage to take the proper 
measures for dealing with these outrageous pro- 
ceedings. Liberals and Radicals are so easily duped 
by humbug about free speech, and so easily terrified 
by a charge of doing the bidding of capitalists, in the 
familiar cant phraseology of Mr. Keir Hardie, that a 
less vigorous course of action might have been expected 
of them. As, in fact, we have the satisfaction of seeing 
that they have taken their courage in both hands and 
asserted the law, it is the duty of all haters of disorder 
and mob violence to support them against the accusa- 
tions that are being made and that will be made by 
their quondam friends and coalitionists. 

The conduct of the police is also being attacked and 
quite evidently prejudged by their traducers. The 
simple argument of these men who incite to sedition 
and inflame mobs is that ordinary law and government 
is not applicable to those who preach revolution under 
the guise of trade unionism. As the Lord Lieutenant 
and Irish Secretary have shown themselves prepared to 
act on the elementary principles of an executive if there 
is to be any order in society, they are denounced as 
tyrants, and the police and soldiers who do their duty 
insulted as the tyrants’ bloody tools. Whether from 


the labour and employer point of view Larkin and his 


agents are wrong or right in their dispute with the 
employers has nothing to do with the matter. 
An executive responsible for the peace and security 
of the people has nothing to do in such a posi- 
tion with any questions of right or wrong. Its proper 
and only duty is to be an effective executive ; to main- 
tain law and order; to use every means with ‘which the 
law supplies it for muzzling and repressing the leaders 
who are endeavouring to secure the control of affairs and 
to set up an imperium in imperio for whatever pur- 
pose. There is an end of government unless this sort 
of action is taken by the government de _ jure. 
The rioters were endeavouring to set up mob 
government de facto, and Lord Aberdeen and Mr. 
Birrell would have deserved impeachment if they had 
not put them down. Legislation is one of the functions 
of government which may be taken more or less 
leisurely. Even in the opinion of the Home Rule 
Cabinet Ireland could very well wait its convenience 
while it undertook various other projects. Mr. Larkin 
has thrown himself with ardour into such exploits as 
those he has engineered in Dublin and elsewhere with 
the amiable object of depriving workers who do not 
belong to the trade unions of the right to earn their 
livings otherwise than as he pleases. This, it must 
seem to the non-trade-unionist population of Dublin, is 
legislation eminently adapted for being postponed quite 
indefinitely. The first and necessary step was the pro- 
hibition of the meeting which Larkin proposed to hold. 
Afterwards when the mob were led on to fulfil their 
threats in revenge it became the duty of any executive 
that did not abandon every function of an executive to 
put down the ensuing riots relentlessly. In such circum- 
stances no amount of sternness and vigour in repression, 
s» long indeed as it was not in mere wantonness, would 
be unjustifiable. It is good law that an individual is en- 
titled to defend himself by any act so long as it does 
not go beyond what is necessary for repelling the par- 
ticular kind of violence used towards him. An execu- 
tive Government has not less but surely more right 
for the purpose of protecting the lives and property of 
a community from rioters led by men who have pro- 
claimed their intentions in open and public speech. 

We must be guided by this common-sense view of 
the relation of the executive to a dangerous crowd of 
rioters in considering the accusations made against the 
Dublin police. Nothing could be more foolish and even 
suicidal for the ordinary people of Ireland or of other 
parts of the kingdom than for them to throw any weight 
of prejudice into the scale against the Dublin police. 
There has been no occasion on which the police and 
rioting trade unionists have come into collision when 
these charges now being levelled by trade unionists and 
those advertising members of Parliament who court 
their favour have not been made. Precisely the same 
Labour leaders and their tame members of Parliament 
and newspapers raised the same cry against the South 
African Government in the recent Johannesburg riots. 
Then as now in Ireland the accusation is made that a 
brutal Government in league with capitalists had let 
loose savage soldiery against immaculate and innocent 
martyrs of trade unionism, and that Lord Gladstone 
ought to be hanged for it! It is quite common form that 
all sorts of similar malicious inventions and false evi- 
dence should be concocted and brought up against the 
Dublin Constabulary by the Labour Party and their 
allies. Mr. Keir Hardie has appointed himself, and the 
Trades Union Congress have appointed delegates, to 
examine into the charges and allegations against the 
Dublin police. In defence of what they are pleased to 
call the right of free speech, they are to go to Ireland to 
denounce the police. 

Mr. Keir Hardie’s views as to what he calls free 
speech are not such as can be borne with in 
any community while it has any pretence of 
legal government and has not been reduced by mob 
leaders to an anarchy. When a member of Parliament 
who has had some experience in public affairs under- 
stands by free speech the right to incite the mob to 
defy the Government’s executive orders for preserving 
the peace it would be well if he were taught a different 
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lesson. He is not without some sort of excuse indeed 
for believing that when sedition is spouted by a trade 
union leader he is not amenable to the law. The 
Government has fostered this idea by the Trade Dis- 
putes Act, which absolved the leaders of trade unions 
from the consequences which follow the illegal acts of 
every other class of persons in the State. If they 
have been made immune from responsibility for the 
wrongs they commit civilly there is a sort of logic in 
arguing that they are not, or ought not to be, liable for 
such criminal acts as terrorising a community by mob 
law. What was more natural than that the Dublin 
rioters should expect that a Government which had 
submitted to one extraordinary demand by trade union 
leaders should submit to another which only followed in 
regular order from the first? Mr. Keir Hardie argues 
apparently seriously that the Trade Union Acts of the 
‘seventies were definitely intended to relieve trade 
unions from the consequences of every conspiracy 
undertaken to carry out the behests of trade 
unions! With this wonderful idea seething in the 
heads of himself and the delegates from the Trades 
Union Congress they have gone over to Ireland to make 
what they humorously call an impartial inquiry into 
the action of the Dublin police. It follows that 
according to them the police could not possibly 
be anything but guilty of any and every crime of which 
they might choose to accuse them. By the mere fact 
of putting down riot and pillage the Constabulary in 
this version have outraged the sacred right of Labour 
leaders, who forsooth are to be unmolested in their 
plans and projects for supplanting the regular Govern- 
ment and supplying its place with a Committee of the 
Transport Workers’ Association. They have appar- 
ently zealous co-adjutors in the Nationalist Corpora- 
tion of Dublin, who no doubt see a fine opportunity of 
declaiming against the ‘*‘ base and bloody ’’ administra- 
tion of ‘*‘ the Castle’’ even though it may be in the 
hands of a Liberal Lord Lieutenant and Irish Secretary. 
They probably note with considerable amazement this 
unexpected aberration on the part of a Government 
which has hitherto treated the maintenance of law and 
order in Ireland as subservient to legislative projects of 
Home Rule. What has to be feared is that the 
aberration of Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Birrell into the 
unwonted paths of firm government will be only tem- 
porary. The Dublin Corporation, in alliance with Mr. 
Keir Hardie and his friends, have already made a joint 
request or demand that the proclamation against 
rioters’ meetings shall be withdrawn. The Govern- 
ment has two notorious weaknesses. It simply depends 
on Irish Nationalism, and it is fearful of Labour 
leaders. Will Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Birrell throw 
the Dublin police to these two packs of hounds in full 
cry? We confess to a fear that they may. 


SITTLICHKEIT.” 


5 One HALDANE’S speech to the annual meeting 
of the American Bar Association at Montreal the 
other day was more eloquent and far more sweetly 
reasonable than anything we have ever heard from 
him here. Why is this? Because when addressing a 
gathering of distinguished Canadians and Americans he 
was speaking up to the level of the best of his audience— 
whereas here at home he is always speaking down to 
the level of the party hacks who determine the mental 
attitude of the modern Liberal party. 

For instance, in elaborating certain aspirations for a 
Higher Nationality among the communities of the 
world, and especially among the English-speaking com- 
munities, Lord Haldane was able to speak frankly, and 
in quite a friendly tone, of that ‘‘ Sittlichkeit’’, that 
unwritten ethical system of habitual or customary con- 
duct, that good form and high-mindedness, that is, or 
ought to be, characteristic of the typical Briton. He 
was even able to laud, without fear of Mr. Wedgwood 
or Mr. Morrell, the English spirit that made Sir Francis 
Doyle’s ‘‘ Private of the Buffs ’’ refuse to kow-tow in 
China, and Sir Alfred Lyall’s Englishman refuse to 
recite the Koran in the Indian Mutiny—‘‘ Just for the 
pride of the old countree ’’. 


If Lord Haldane ventured into such heroics in London 
he would be at once confronted by memories of Mr. 
Lloyd George and the Irish Nationalists and the other 
pro-Boers of the time of the war in South Africa. The 
Radicals of the present day regard ‘‘ the pride of the 
old countree ’’, of which Lord Haldane spoke in such 
gushing terms at Montreal, as a vile and mischievous 
superstition born of Anglo-Saxon arrogance. And 
even apart from heroics it can hardly be denied that 
modern Liberalism has deliberately set itself, during the 
last seven or eight years, to uproot and as far as pos- 
sible destroy all the sanctions on which Lord Haldane’s 
Sittlichkeit is founded. Beginning with the much- 
talked-of ‘‘ elasticity’? of the Nonconformist con- 
science, it has sedulously endeavoured, and not without 
considerable success, to extend that “‘ elasticity ’’ to the 
Liberal conscience. It is hardly too much to say that 
the Liberal purists of the time of Lord John Russell or 
Lord Palmerston, or even of Mr. Gladstone, would stand 
aghast at the latter-day ethics of the National Liberal 
Club, which can celebrate in a champagne orgy the 
Marconi investments of Mr. Lloyd George and Sir 
Rufus Isaacs. 

Only so recently as in Victorian days the nation used 
to pride itself on the veracity, on the strict incorrupti- 
bility, and on the impartiality of its public officers, and 
on the character and qualifications of its magistrates 
and judges—or rather these things were taken for 
granted, and any departure therefrom, any infringement 
of this Sittlichkeit, would have seemed unthinkable. 

But now, in Liberal circles, who is about the most 
popular platform orator of the day? The Lord Advo- 
cate. Lord Haldane might have made a good point at 
Montreal by comparing Mr. Ure with George Washing- 
ton, and citing both as brilliant products of our 
common Sittlichkeit—and then perhaps he could have 
assured his audience that he and Mr. Asquith are 
being guided solely by that same unwritten law in 
their search for a suitable successor to Lord Alverstone 
in the great office of Lord Chief Justice of England. 

In Victorian days, it would have been assumed that 
the appointments of the many thousands of justices of 
the peace by whom all our country benches have 
recently been flooded had been made by the Lord 
Chancellor solely in accordance with that unwritten 
law, untainted by political partiality. Is that the 
case? And how about the far greater number of 
Civil Service billets recently created by the Treasury 
under the operation of the People’s Budget and the 
Insurance Act? Every one knows how those billets 
have been distributed—and even in India, it has been 
shown that to have been Mr. Lloyd George’s private 
secretary for a few months has counted more, in 
filling up great and lucrative appointments, than thirty 
years’ distinguished service under a tropical sun. 

Then, too, the most amazing returns have been 
published of the rich rewards showered by the Govern- 
ment, in the way of honours and offices, on the 
members of the Coalition who were so fortunate as 
to be returned by Welsh constituencies. Is this the 
rare and refreshing fruit of Lord Haldane’s Sittlich- 
keit? We shall doubtless have more light thrown 
on the remarkable allegations that have been made as 
to the sale of honours of late years, when Lord Murray 
of Elibank returns to this country from the wilds of 
Bogota. Until that happens, it is of course open 
to Mr. Handel Booth and Mr. Falconer to argue 
that the sale of honours has been exaggerated, and 
that it has not been excessive for a Party constituted, 
as Mr. Lloyd George informed us, largely of 
millionaires. But it all seems rather out of harmony 
with Lord Haldane’s eloquent description of Sitt- 


lichkeit. 


PEACE AND WAR. 


VERYBODY has noted the irony that the Palace 

of Peace should be opened in a year which has 

seen the smaller Powers of Europe engaged in a war 
as brutal in character as it was deplorable in origin 
and which finds the greater States preparing to destroy 
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one another with unexampled zeal. It is not as 
though the new Palace expressed a reaction of feeling. 
The Palace is really no more than a court of arbitra- 
tion and the Great Powers have agreed to arbitrate 
only on matters which do not touch the national 
honour. It is true that men who would go a great 
deal further have been talking at the Hague these 
last few days, but the result has been that the German 
Press has not thought it worth while to refer to the 
Palace at all, save for a few half amused, half angry 
comments on Mr. Carnegie’s appeal to the Emperor ! 
A peace movement which leaves Germany untouched 
can lead nowhere, for it is Germany that sets the 
pace in preparations for war. Lord Haldane, a 
thinker without illusions, is nearer the truth, believing 
as he does that the world is progressing but admitting 
that progress is very slow. He looks forward to the 
development of a sense of mutual duty between states 
like that which exists—or used to exist, for we must 
not forget the* Syndicalists and the Suffragettes— 
between citizens. Lord Haldane invites the world’s 
lawyers to help develop this sense by establishing 
common conceptions of fundamental justice, but he 
does not explain how the lawyers are to resolve their 
own disagreements about fundamentals. Thus neither 
the dreamers nor the man of the world can take us 
much further towards their common ideal, and this 
is all the more remarkable because both the average 
voter and the average statesman wants peace, in his 
time at any rate. 

Here we get to the root of the matter. It is one 
thing to want peace now and quite another to want 
perpetual peace. The average man does not want 
war except as a last resort, but he insists that there 
is no alternative to war as a last resort. Then, feel- 
ing the awkward consequences of this admission, he 
often makes the mistake of attempting to justify war. 
War, he says, is the great school of the manly virtues. 
The argument was once sound. In the days when 
war was the only occupation of gentlemen the manly. 
virtues could not be given play except on the field. 
But though it may be disputed whether life has really 
become more civilised than it was five hundred years 
ago, there is no doubt that it has become better 
balanced. A modern man can express himself fully 
and nobly in other occupations besides that of arms— 
in teaching, for example, and in trade. And this 
fact has reacted on the modern conception of war. 
Whatever war may have been in the Middle Ages, 
modern war is not a manly exercise. It is the art of 
scientific destruction, in its essence a cruel and brutal 
thing. As such it rouses the evil passions of humanity. 
No one who has actually known war will accept the 
glamour of romance which imaginative writers throw 
about it. We really cannot grow enthusiastic over, for 
example, a Ruskin on the nobility of war; and the 
vapourings of the hero of ‘‘ Maud ”’ do not impress one 
much after one has passed the age of twenty-five. The 
soldiers, and the men who really know, know better. 

The Duke of Wellington acquiesced in the Reform 
Bill of 1832 because he had seen civil war in Spain and 
was ready to go to any lengths to save England from 
similar horrors. Lesser people can make the same 
point in a smaller way. Elderly German ladies whose 
girlhood was spent in the Rhine provinces will tell you 
of 1870—how holes were made in cupboards so that they 
could hide in them from the Turcos, or how, even after 
the peace, they could not travel by rail because the 
carriages were infested with vermin. It is idle to talk 
to these people about the ennobling quality of war. 
They will tell you the plain truth, that war is a con- 
fession that civilisation has failed. 

The pacifists are altogether in the right when they 
insist on this point. Mr. Angell, for example, acutely 
argues that war involves the destruction of the civilised 
conventions on which international trade depends. 
But the weak point of his argument is that he does 
not show how these conventions are always to be 
maintained or even that they ought always to be main- 
tained. For this reason it is easy to dismiss Mr. Angell 


struggle because it interferes with the commercial 
struggle. Clearly it is no gain to arrange that men 
shall not kill in order that they may be the freer to 
starve one another to death. The fight would be just as 
cruel though no blood was shed, and probably all the 
more vindictive. The dreamer’s position is the more 
logical. Get rid of the soldiers and the capitalists, says 
the visionary Socialist, and you will abolish both war 
and poverty, and there must be many thinkers of this 
school who hold industrialism to be worse than war. This 
position deserves consideration. Is its thought as sound 
as its logic, and, if so, what is it that keeps the peoples 
of the earth chained to the oar in these days when 
the right to vote can give them freedom? We would 
suggest first that a satisfactory economic organisation 
is only possible under the shadow of force. Australia 
and New Zealand are often exhibited as the working- 
man’s ideal states, and we are prepared to grant that 
Australasian social legislation has done much and will 
do more to secure to every person under its influence 
the certainty of bed and board. But these schemes 
have only been feasible because the enemy was a long 
way off and the British fleet was there to prevent him 
coming nearer. The influence of sea-power is difficult 
to detect, but now that the British fleet has been with- 
drawn to home waters we see how much those few 
weak ships meant to Australasia. A naval policy and 
compulsory service are held essential if the ideal of a 
white Australia is to be maintained; and if Australia 
ceases to be white, there is an end of the social policy, 
for it rests upon the familiar trade-union notion of 
the standard working man. 

What is conspicuously true of Australasia is true in 
more or less limited degree of every civilised country. 
The basis of social progress at home is the guarantee 
against interference from without, and this interference 
need not mean direct aggression; it may be caused by 
immigration or even by freedom of trade. No diplo- 
matic protests can check such entirely legitimate enter- 
prise on the foreigner’s part; only the threat of force 
can avail. 

But even if it be false that the abolition of war would 
involve the collapse of policies of social betterment, the 
point may still be taken that the reformer’s ideal of 
universal comfort does not deserve unquestioning sup- 
port. An acute American critic has noted that the 
whole force of Australasian legislation might be 
directed against the introduction of new industrial pro- 
cesses involving the disorganisation of the labour 
market and the consequent discomfort of the labourer. 
It might well be that the model state having at last 
achieved a perfect equilibrium of the forces under its 
control would be overwhelmed by the forces which it 
had deliberately excluded, much as the elegant life of 
South-Western Europe in the third century was over- 
whelmed by Teutonic ideas. For, human nature being 
what it is, life should not be made too easy. An 
effort is not made unless it is called for, and under too 
comfortable conditions man degenerates. It seems 
that, both individually and in the mass, man progresses 
only under compulsion. He will not struggle forward 
unless the stimulus to struggle is applied. There is 
at least this much to be said for modern war and its 
preparations, that no one is allowed to forget the 
ordeal that may lie in store for him. 

The desire to make victory certain by developing 
greater strength than your neighbours is by no means 
altogether an evil force. It is responsible for much 
legislation and administration intended to leave people 
better than it found them. What is tragic and wrong is 
that in the last resort all these fine qualities of endurance 
and forethought and self-control, the very citadels of 
civilisation, should be devoted to a work of social 
destruction. But which is the more humane, which 
the more truly pacific view—that which declares 
war to be an evil and forthwith demands its abolition 
without reflecting what greater evil may replace it, or 
that which admits that civilisation is in perpetual 
danger of breaking down and finds in this very danger 


as a mere Cobdenite who objects to the military 


(though not in its realisation) a perpetual spur to human 
progress ? 
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THE CITY. 


HE Stock Exchange now has an unusual supply 
of ‘‘ bull’? points and an uncommon scarcity of 
‘‘bearish’’ factors. Money is relatively cheap and 
plentiful; political anxieties have passed over; the 
labour situation is not aggressively disquieting; the 
speculative account open for the rise is small, and there 
is a fair-sized professional short interest in several 
markets. In fact, all the abstract essentials to a sub- 
stantial upward movement are present. Unfortunately 
the two concrete requirements are missing: the 
markets have no strong leaders, and the public holds 
aloof. 

Small investment buying has been in progress for 
some weeks, but it has been widely spread, and the 
improvements in prices have not been sufficiently rapid 
to excite a concentrated demand. There is reason for 
believing that the speculative public would welcome a 
lead such as was provided eighteen months ago when 
Marconis were soaring; but it is necessary to give a 
market an unmistakeable impetus before the public 
can be drawn into the game, and there seems to be no 
leader prepared to take the risk of providing the 
impetus. 

The fault lies within the Stock Exchange. As soon 
as any section shows signs of activity a tribe of 
nomadic dealers flock to the scene of action. They buy 
a few shares, but before the upward movement has 
fairly started they timidly secure fractional profits and 
cause a reaction which effectively scares the public and 
leaves the market as dull as ever. 

A week ago it looked as if the Oil share department 
might provide a little excitement, and there is no doubt 
that if the public were able to make a decent profit in 
one section other departments would feel the benefit ; 
but the strike at Grosny, following on the similar 
trouble at Baku and the deplorable Premier Pipe 
fiasco, have, it is feared, spoilt the immediate outlook 
for Oils. 

Still, the Stock Exchange situation as a whole is 
sound, and purchases outright of the best class shares 
in any department should prove profitable, although 
there is not sufficient mobility in prices to justify carry- 
ing-over. 

Gilt-edged securities have been very firm owing to 
the easy money position, but too much faith must not 
be reposed in the continuance of this condition. Egypt 
will soon be taking large amounts of gold, and the 
German demand for bullion shows no indication of 
immediate abatement. The strength of Foreign 
Government securities reflects a small international in- 
vestment demand, Japanese issues being particularly 
assisted by the publication of the annual financial re- 
view painting the position in rosy colours. 

Home Rails seem to be a hopeless market owing 
to the lack of leadership. Canadian Pacifics went 
ahead while New York was making holiday last week- 
end; but as soon as Wall Street reopened Berlin opera- 
tors became nervous and secured their profits. The 
traffic receipts for the last ten days of August showed 
another decrease of $464,000, which was nearly equal 
to the gain recorded for the corresponding period last 
year. Canadian crop reports, however, are excellent, 
and it is hoped that the returns will make better com- 
parisons later in the season. The Grand Trunk traffics 
keep up well, and it is satisfactory to learn that the 
company’s relations with the Government are more 
friendly. 

Unfavourable crop news and the filing of the Govern- 
ment’s suit against the Reading Company served as 
good reasons for professional selling in Wall Street, 
especially as during the holiday prices had been 
advanced in London. The bank position is less satis- 
factory, and several important railroads, including the 
New York Central, are feeling acutely the effects of 
higher wages and other increases in working expenses. 
The result of the offer of the Union Pacific’s holding of 
Southern Pacific stock, however, was very good, only 
20 per cent. of the total being left with the underwriters. 
The market for Mexican railway securities is now 


firmer, but a reaction appears to have set in for Brazil 
Commons after their recent advance. 

The strongest group in the Mining Market is the 
Nigerian tin section, which after a long period of depres- 
sion are being helped by the rise in the price of the 
metal and by vague reports of encouraging develop- 
ments. Copper shares are also receiving a fair amount 
of attention, and the outlook is considered to favour 
still higher prices. 

The Rubber market remains in a stupid condition, and 
Marconis have become dull. Home industrial securities 
as a whole keep very firm, and shipping shares in par- 
ticular should be worth watching, as some important 
working arrangements between prominent companies 
are expected within the next few months. 


A NEW MODEL ARMY. 
By Dewar. 


bee ge six and seven in the morning, while the 

clouds were yet hanging on the hills, the harsh 
clamour of Belfast’s iron voices ended my sleep. The 
day before I had been in England, in London for the 
afternoon and at Liverpool in the evening, so at first 
there was the feeling that my sleep had been too short, 
but in the yards they were too busy to think of a 
traveller’s drowsiness. In a strange way that awaken- 
ing was prophetic of the things which I was to see in 
the next few days. In a very short time, if we ourselves 
do not rouse, Belfast and all of Ulster that really matters 
will startle us from our dreams of peace with the noise 
of a great explosion, yet it will not be their fault if we 
are taken unawares. They have given us warning after 
warning, but we have put cotton-wool in our ears 
because, perhaps, the tone of their voices has the harsh 
sound which attempts no silvery beguiling. It is not 
always easy for an Englishman to understand this 
people from their words, but it is quite impossible to 
misunderstand the things which they are doing in the 
open to-day. By physical force they are preparing to 
resist the injustices which are entailed to them by the 
Home Rule Bill, and those who still talk airily of 
‘* Orange bluff ’’ can be quickly cured if they will but 
go and see. ‘‘ Seeing ’’, by the way, is simply a corol- 
lary to ‘“‘going’’, for the loyal revolution is being 
hatched with no thought of concealment. The Con- 
stabulary know all about it and so do the Hibernians, 
whilst, presumably, the Government is kept informed, 
yet the Radical Press is all innocence and cotton-wool— 
giving its readers the idea that a Dublin tram strike 
is the last word in Irish politics ! 

As with a thief to the gallows, so does time gallop 
with those who give no heed to the meaning of the 
Ulster Volunteer Force, the body which has been raised 
to resist Hibernian rule should the menace become a 
fact. Whilst on a short stay in Antrim this past week 
I had my first glimpse of these men at drill, but I was 
not ‘‘a privileged spectator’’. Their training was 
being carried on between two bends of a road, at one 
of which stood the cottage of a known Nationalist, and 
the place of their mustering was the local Orange Hall, 
a likely enough spot to be watched by the inquisitive. 
The district being thinly populated, the mere atten- 
dance of the Volunteers was a proof of their honest keen- 
ness for the cause, for many of them, after a hard day’s 
work in the fields, had walked three or four miles, and 
the drill was certainly no farce. Before dusk had fallen 
the first-comers were being put through their paces by 
a capable and energetic Sandhurst cadet, and in the end 
there wére three dozen men to be dismissed. Farmers, 
small and large, were in the little company with their 
labourers, and in the ranks with them were a Deputy 
Lieutenant for the County and his son. The movement 
makes no distinctions of worldly position, but the discip- 
line is of the good kind which comes from holding 
enthusiastically to a common cause. 

In this contingent which drilled between the hedge- 
rows I saw only a single attempt at insubordination to 
the young commander, and the man was quickly thrown 
out of the ranks by the largest private present. 
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Obviously the offender was drunk—and afterwards I 
learnt that he was a Radical. Short as has been the 
time of their military experience and great as are the 
difficulties under which they labour, these recruits 
already show signs of proficiency. Their dummy rifles, 
though stacked in the Orange Hall, have been put aside 
as the toys of childhood, and there has begun a period 
of hard work such as comes in the life of every soldier, 
but to the Ulster Volunteers it is labour strangely com- 
pounded of love and hate. All this that they are 
doing to add to their day’s toil is sign enough of their 
love for the country which they have made their own, 
but their talk leaves one in no doubt that they have an 
equally genuine hatred for the system under which their 
‘* Papist ’’ neighbours live. They do not mean to die 
when the Nationalist majority shall have starved them 
into some last ditch; they have come out to drill on the 
open road that they may be good and ready fighters 
from the first moment. 

The little company which I watched can be taken as 
in many ways typical of the many which have been 
formed all over Ulster, for all of them have the same 
blood and spirit, but, far from any town or village, 
this band marked a triumph over difficulties. Some 
of these peasants, it seemed, could have little to lose 
under any form of Government, and a passing wonder 
came why they should thus trouble themselves. We 
know why the landlord and the big farmer and the 
Belfast merchant hate Home Rule, but to these others 
there must be different reasons though they must be 
just as strong. The question was not easy for an 
Englishman to answer, but I think it was given by 
the sounds which came to us from some distant field 
where an Orange drum was being beaten. Living in 
Ireland seems to lengthen the memory, and all through 
the evening those proud and independent men of Ulster 
patiently gave themselves up to be drilled by the cadet 
from Sandhurst. 

The next day I saw the same company again, but 
this time they had mustered at noon as there was a 
long march before them, and in the afternoon they were 
to be inspected with several more detachments from 
other districts. | Although it meant the sacrifice of 
half a day’s work and the pay for many of them, they 
turned up in full strength, and the khaki-coloured mili- 
tary hats which were served out to them gave the corps 
its first touch of uniformed appearance. Headed by the 
Union Jack, they marched along the dusty Antrim road 
in a way which would certainly have done credit to any 
English Territorials, lifting their feet with an ease which 
is unnatural to the untrained countryman. 

The trysting-place was a large field of grass, suit- 
able for carryjng out the more complicated evolu- 
tions of drill in extended order, and at this spot we were 
met by four other companies from other parts of the 
district. One of these, drawn from a neighbouring 
town, was particularly smart in appearance, though all 
its members yet wore the dark coats and black hats of 
Sunday life. Among the older men there was often to 
be seen the rather grim look which is associated with 
the sterner forms of Protestantism, but the younger 
fellows in the full joy of life were in the greater number, 
and all in their different ways were expressing the same 
willingness to be up and doing. 

The early stages of the inspection must have been 
a trifle wearisome, but when the last charges were 
made across the field the yell of the Volunteers 
suggested trouble for all their future foes; at those 
moments there would have been small chance for 
Hibernians between the charging companies and 
the hedge. Yet most, if not all, these men are 
habitual keepers of the peace, and on their faces is 
the stamp of hard but quiet labour. The fighting type 
Was not common in the ranks, though here and there 
a row of medals told of the presence of an old soldier, 
and, again, one might meet some veteran of the farm 
whose beard and dress alike brought memories of the 
stubborn Boer. Taking them as a whole, however, 
there could be no doubt that these men were preparing 


Idle talk about coercing them with British regiments 
ought to cease at once, for if they are ever forced to take 
the field they will be headed by officers who to-day hold 
commissions in the British Army. 

Home Rule does not mean trouble in Ulster only; 
it means a split in the forces on which the safety of 
the Empire depends. The officer who carried out this 
inspection of the Volunteers is only one of the many 
who will exchange a regular for an irregular com- 
mission if the evil hour is ever allowed to come. 
Everybody in Ireland knows all this perfectly well, but 
in England it seems only to be known to those who are 
either too timorous or too knavish to speak. The 
Unionist leaders have spoken, yet the crowd has 
perhaps grown a trifle suspicious of all politicians, but 
Ulster only asks the plain men to believe the evidence 
which is ready for their eyes. 

The Volunteer Force is already one of the things 
which are. Early ridicule at first made the shy hold 
back, but the earnestness of its members has already 
conquered, and by Christmas its numbers should be 
doubled. Yet, while a kingdom is growing up 
within a kingdom and its forces are being marshalled 
in the open, affairs are still allowed to drift. Among 
those watching this inspection of Ulster’s soldiers was 
a constable, and he stood among the women and 
children with as little concern as an English policeman 
paying a visit of routine duty to a charity bazaar. 

Inactive, purposeless, he represented the Govern- 
ment; active, purposeful, the Volunteers stood for the 
Provisional Government of the morrow of the Home 
Rule Act. 


HORS D’CGEUVRES AT THE S. JAMES’. 
By PALMER. 


I AM writing this article under an almost paralysing, 
certainly under a most uncomfortable, sense of 
restraint. I should like to say that Mr. Shaw ought 
to be heartily ashamed of ‘*‘ Androcles and the Lion”’ ; 
and that Mr. Barker, producing ‘‘ The Harlequinade’’, 
has, like the raven in a classical fairy-tale, lost both 
his time and his trouble. I find it, however, quite 
impossible to tell the whole truth about Monday evening 
last. I am not restrained by my deep personal regard 
for Mr. Shaw or for Mr. Barker—by my conviction that 
Mr. Shaw is the only English dramatist since Wilde 
who deserves a European reputation, or by my know- 
ledge that Mr. Barker has more taste, and meny more 
ideas, than is good for him. I am restrained simply 
by a sense of the enormous difficulty, suppose I were 
to begin the season with censuring Mr. Barker’s pro- 
ductions at the S. James’, of being able to find any 
excuse for the productions of anybody else anywhere. 
If ‘‘ Androcles and the Lion ’’ falls short of the quality 
of work we desire for the London stage, what on earth 
is one to say of Mr. Louis Parker, of Mr. George R. 
Sims, or even of Sir James Barrie? Beginning the 
season with superlatives of damnation for Mr. Barker 
and Mr. Shaw, how on earth is one to go on being a 
critic? Expressing even a modest dissatisfaction, one 
is haunted with an uneasy suspicion that later in the 
season we shall all be looking back on September the 
first parching for the good wine which most unwisely 
was not reserved unto the last. To change the 
metaphor, we shall discover, when it is too late, that 
these unsatisfactory hors d’ceuvres were after all the best 
of the feast. Fresh from a merciful holiday one brings to 
the theatre a standard nourished upon the best authors, 
a mind unclouded with the mists of a dozen dreadful 
plays. Happily for Mr. Barker I am almost beginning 
to be an old hand; and I know how grievously stan- 
dards will fall somewhere about the third week of the 
season. I know that allowances must be made; that 
I must measure Mr. Shaw at the S. James’, not against 
Shakespeare or even against the author of ‘‘ Major 
Barbara’’, but against all the authors of all the 
terrible plays I am going to see before Christmas. 

To find ‘‘ Androcles and the Lion” by no means 


for war because they desired peace. 


Mr. Shaw at his best is conspicuously an act of 
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courage. It is a stock joke against critics since art 
began that Beethoven writing the Ninth Symphony 
was entreated to return to his manner of the First; 
that the diction of ‘‘Richard II.’’ was more admired 
by the contemporaries of Marlowe than the diction of 
‘“Macbeth’’; that many musical amateurs are too 
wholly contented with the composer of ‘‘ Lohengrin ”’ 
to find time or admiration for the composer of 
‘‘Tristan’’. Misled by these striking analogies, Mr. 
Shaw will almost certainly inform those critics who 
admire ‘‘ Major Barbara ’’, but boggle at ‘‘ Androcles 
and the Lion’’, that, when he has sufficiently educated 
them to receive his profounder and more difficult mes- 
sage, they will perceive their error, and discover in the 
progression of his masterpieces a systematic evolu- 
tion of the English play culminating in the highest 
expression of which that form of art is susceptible. 
Praising early works of a master at the expense of 
late works is inviting the pointed contempt of Time’s 
slow and unmoving finger. Also, more often than 
not, it is a very satisfactory index of critical incompe- 
tence. Bearing all this clearly in mind, I nevertheless 
firmly assert, beyond all possibility of the subsequent 
hedging which so many distinguished critics have had 
to practise in similar circumstances, that ‘*‘ Androcles 
and the Lion ’’ is not the best published work of Mr. 
Shaw, even if it has the honour of being his latest. 

The touchstone for any play by Mr. Shaw is the fun. 
Nothing else matters in a play by Mr. Shaw. The fun 
of his best plays is some of the best fun in English 
literature. 1 do not expect Mr. Shaw to agree. Praising 
Mr. Shaw for his fun is like praising a plain woman 
for her intelligence, or praising a recluse for his fine 
taste. ‘The plain woman would rather be praised for 
her good looks, and the recluse would rather be 
praised for his knowledge of the world. Mr. 
Shaw would like to be praised for his right opinions 
about marriage, private capital, vaccination and 
municipal trams; whereas anyone who has even begun 
to ‘‘ place’? Mr. Shaw in contemporary English letters 
knows that his opinions are to-day the common pro- 
perty of very dull fellows; that they are only of the 
least importance in English literature when Mr. Shaw 
takes them in hand, and that then they are important, 
not for themselves, but because Mr. Shaw talks about 
them like a genius. Mr. Shaw’s fun is another matter. 
Anyone half-educated to the extent of grasping an 
idea can believe, or not believe, in equal incomes for 
all; but very few of any time or country has a genius 
for fun at all comparable with Mr. Shaw’s. 

The jokes in ‘* Androcles and the Lion”’ are not of 
the finest quality. Ferrovius is a good joke; but he is 
too often repeated, and somehow he has not the 
inimitable snap of Mr. Shaw at his best. The wife of 
Androcles is sometimes very nearly a good joke; but 
sometimes she is little better than a bad chestnut. I 
should like to see that refined and delicate comedian, 
Mr. George Robey, in the part. (This is not ironical : 
Mr. George Robey is one of our best actors.) Very 
significantly the Lion, who did not talk, was the best 
joke of all. But the effect of the whole—despite 
characteristic bravura parallels between early Chris- 
tianity and modern suffragism, and despite some 
intellectually emotional passages concerning love, 
religion and death, which, at their finest, were 
extremely sensible, and, at their worst, were touched 
with that irritating vagueness which characterises all 
attempts at rational theology—the effect of the whole 
was a conviction of cheapness. Had the author of 
““Androcles and the Lion’’ been anybody but Mr. 
Shaw, I should describe it as a play written after the 
sort of dinner which leaves one with an inclination to 
talk down all opposition and to believe that one is 
justified in doing so by the extreme brilliance of one’s 
conversation. But, though Mr. Shaw never dines, the 
figure most admirably serves, for it helps to explain, 
not only the quality of the play, but Mr. Shaw’s feeling 
about it the morning after. He was undoubtedly 
depressed. He has noticed that a very undesirable 
class of playgoer is beginning to laugh at his plays 
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so heartily that they seriously impede the progress of 
the players. Mr. Shaw is very angry, and I hope he 
will allow me to suggest, not a remedy, but a very 
efficacious palliative. If he will only consent to 
expunge from ‘‘ Androcles and the Lion ’’ all the jokes 
that ought not to be there, he will find an enormous 
improvement in the behaviour of his audiences. I 
noticed that the laughing hooligans who have so en- 
raged him received his best jokes in respectful silence. 
Their interruption was provoked precisely by those 
lines of the play which might be excised without 
serious damage to the beautiful coherence Mr. Shaw 
is sO anxious to preserve. If Mr. Shaw allows him- 
self jokes that tickle the hooligans he cannot justly 
complain if they appreciate him after their kind. 

‘* Androcles and the Lion’’, in its worst moments, 
was infinitely to be preferred to the ‘‘ Harlequinade ” 
of Mr. Granville Barker and Mr. Clayton Calthrop. 
The ‘* Harlequinade’’ is implicitly described by its 
authors as a ‘‘ contrivance’’; and we were informed by 
an artless chorus that the engineers of this contrivance 
were ‘‘nothing if not correct ’’. There, in brief, was 
the whole affair. All that precious feeling, almost per- 
fect taste, and a lively intelligence could do was well 
done. The ‘‘ Harlequinade ’’ in fact was good criti- 
cism, full of nice little hints about style—an essay in 
treatment, with occasional sly pokes at contemporary 
ways of going wrong. It was pleasant small-talk 
about the ‘‘ subject under discussion’’. But, perhaps 
it will be more instructive to declare, not what it was, 
but what it ought to have been and did not succeed 
in being. 

The ‘‘ Harlequinade’’ was hypothetically a story of 
the gods who came to earth with Psyche—Charon, 
Momus and Mercury. They moved through the ages 
bringing always their magic to transform the world 
for them that were able to receive it. Mercury with 
his magic wand—but why tell the story? Alas, poor 
ghost! Mercury came into this contrivance of Mr. 
Barker and Mr. Calthrop the palest of pale gods— 
almost a myth. His contrivers seemed forever to 
apologise for him. It was all so apologetic. The 
authors behaved throughout as though they were 
abashed before their theme. Now, they seemed always.to 
be saying, we are going to be romantic. It’s great fun 
being romantic. Now we are going to be sweetly 
simple—simple as little children. Now we are going 
to believe in magic. Of course you are not to take 
us too promptly at our word. We don’t really believe 
in all this. But it’s very jolly to play with the idea; 
and you must certainly admit that we are very tactful 
and clever; we have the light touch, a delicate fancy, 
and a really amazing instinct for the prettily effective. 

I am not saying that Mr. Barker and his colleagues 
either said or even felt all this in contriving the ‘‘ Harle- 
quinade’’. But it is the effect of their endeavours, 
and of all endeavours to create a work of art from the 
exercise merely of the negative qualities of fine taste. 
There is no symptom anywhere in the ‘‘ Harlequinade ”’ 
of creative energy or vision. The ‘‘ Harlequinade ”’ 
is not an artistic treatment of Harlequin. It is an 
unsuccessful essay, in the manner of Charles Lamb, 
about Harlequin. The authors fidget with their theme, 
admire their subject from many points of view, and 
do not get any further. This, for Mr. Barker, is barren 
work. I am still convinced that Mr. Barker can really 
see things like an artist if he will only stop worrying 
about them like a man of taste. I believe he could 
write a real story of Harlequin, if only he would refrain 
henceforth from noticing what a very pretty fellow 
Harlequin can be. Mr. Barker has a demon somewhere, 
and I want to see it loose upon the English theatre. 
There is nothing in the least demonic about ‘‘ The 
Harlequinade’’. Despite the taste and intelligence 
that has gone to its making there is more of the 
immortal gods in Alexander’s bestest brass band that 
am than in these tactful adventures of Mercury and 
Momus at the S. James’ Theatre. 
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MODERN CLASSICAL MUSIC, 
By Joun F. RUNCIMAN. 


OF all the funny musical products of this age com- 
mend me to the stuff written in the style called 
classical. ‘* Damn posterity ’’, wrathfully exclaimed 
Charles Lamb; ‘‘ I’ll write for antiquity.’’ My feeling 
is much the same with regard to some of the Promenade 
concerts: I feel I must write for antiquity to be appre- 
ciated. For instance, few readers will believe that there 
was a time when all London looked upon Sir Henry J. 
Wood as a rising young conductor. Now he has grown 
into an ancient; and only people of his own date will 
understand me when I write about him. For this we 
must remember, that in his day Sir Henry was a very 
great conductor; and a great conductor he might still 
be if only he would. But he won’t. He is obdurate, 
adamant. He insists on driving his band as if it were 
a team of wild horses; all the suavity and beauty of 
his old playing is departed ; the playing of the bands in 
the parks of which I recently wrote is gentle in com- 
parison with his. Of course exceptions must be made. 
On Wednesday night his rendering of Mozart’s great 
E flat symphony was beyond all praise, sublimely beauti- 
ful, unapproachable. This symphony, one of the 
hardest of Mozart’s to understand, is one of the hardest 
to play. I have heard the finest conductors make a 
failure of it. Mottl tried it in vain; Richter gave only 
a middling good interpretation; poor Levy made a 
horrible mess of it. Strauss, best of all Mozart con- 
ductors, I have never heard try it; but, even with the 
memory of his rendering of the even greater G minor 
symphony still vivid, I doubt whether he could do better 
than Sir Henry did the other night. The pompous 
opening, written to please ‘‘ long ears ’’, came off effec- 
tively ; without being turned into a modern thing it did 
not remind one of periwigs and a yawning emperor 
Joseph. The allegro, from which Beethoven was kind 
enough to take so many hints, was a sheer delight ; the 
andante, which Beethoven himself never equalled, was 
given with a sense of its beauty and intense personal 
feeling that I have never heard equalled. | When, I 
wonder, will musicians begin to understand that in 
Mozart we have the greatest writer for the orchestra 
who has yet lived? He, assuredly, when he composed 
the three great symphonies, must have been thinking 
of antiquity, or of a far-off posterity, or of nothing save 
the expression of his own feeling. It is hard for 
crdinary persons such as ourselves to imagine what on 
earth Mozart had to worry about, why he should have 
suffered such anguish of soul. That he did suffer in- 
tensely is shown by the whole of the G minor symphony 
and the andante of the E flat—suffered as from a glori- 
fied toothache that forced him to drive his finger-nails 
into his flesh. There are passages in the andante that 
make one’s heart ache : the thing at times almost ceases 
to be art—it becomes an inarticulate wail. Yet in 
Mozart the artist was so strong that he immediately 
recovers and gives us phrases of ineffable loveliness. 
Everyone who loves Mozart—and everyone who under- 
stands him must love him—has wondered in what domain 
his spirit dwelt, what he was thinking or dreaming of 
when he wrote such things as this and the ‘‘ Zauber- 
fléte ’’ overture and the G minor symphony. He was 
hard-up, it is true, and he might have been well off if he 
had known how to manage his money; he was happily 
enough married to a fool of a woman; he had innumer- 
able ‘‘ adventures ’’’ with actresses; but how did these 
things get transformed into sounds as of a world in 
agony? The ‘“‘artistic temperament’’ is held re- 
sponsible for much, but it is hard on that overworked 
beast, that excuse for slovenliness, laziness and a thou- 
sand other sins and defects, to blame it for Mozart’s 
incessant anguish of spirit. He dwelt apart; and we 
shall never know to what heights he aspired, to what 
depths he felt he had fallen. We must take him and 


enjoy the fruits of his pain, and sympathise with him 
and love him. 

Sir Henry Wood, I say, by his genius instinctively 
rendered this tremendous work in the most superb 
fashion ; but in accompanying a Handel air he had just 


shown how the thing should not be done. ‘‘ Sound an 
alarm ’’, with its inane preliminary recitative, is one of 
Handel’s tamest songs. When Handel composed 
“* Judas Maccabeus ’’ England was passing through a 
sort of Boer war frenzy. Britons never, never, never 
would be slaves. No one wanted them to be slaves; 
but they were sailing or tramping round the world ask- 
ing the nations to try to make them slaves; they were 
like an Irishman inviting all and sundry to tread on the 
tail of his coat. Handel, a very astute German, there- 
fore wrote us patriotic songs. Moreover Handel knew 
that even in his day there was a very considerable 
Jewish population in London; and he knew that in 
composing ‘‘ Judas’’ he was composing a work that 
would draw numberless gentlemen who were anxious 
for others to go and fight—fight goodness knows who 
—for their lost country. The success of ‘‘ Judas ’”’ 
justified him; but what interests us to-day is that to 
a stupid libretto Handel composed a long, uninspired 
oratorio full of a perfectly demoniacal energy; he had 
the war fever on him and he wanted the Jewish shekels. 
He got rid of the fever, I trust—at least he never tried 
the same thing again; and he certainly, as we have his 
own words to prove, got the Jewish money. So he 
wrote this rumpty-tumpty ‘‘ Sound an alarm ’’—which 
served. Sir Henry Wood treated it as a fragment from 
‘* Tristan and Isolda’’. I would not have believed so 
much false sentiment could have been infused into such 
a stale old piece of music. The singer, Mr. Frank 
Foster, did his share quite creditably ; but against such 
an accompaniment what could even the greatest singer 
in the world do? 

Who would think that Sir Charles V. Stanford had 
many years ago arrived at his Opus 78? One 
scarcely ever sees his name on a programme nowa- 
days: it has departed with those other time-honoured 
names Parry and Mackenzie. The Irish Rhapsody 
No. 1 is what provoked the title I have given this article ; 
for here we have music which endeavours to be classical 
and modern at the same time. An age agone | heard 
the work and was disappointed to trace no scent of 
peat-bog in a composition based on Irish folk-tunes. 
At that time I was so inexperienced in the ways of 
professors that I could not believe anyone could so desic- 
cate a melody, take the life and sap out of it, as Sir 
Charles has in this piece. It seemed to me then that 
the fault was my own; and it was only after hearing 
much more of the same kind of music (music one is 
bound to call it, there being no other term) that I 
realised that the art of desiccation had been carried to 
a high pitch of perfection by Sir Charles and his 
colleagues. Liszt, Brahms and Dvorak in their Hun- 
garian contrivances tried to feel the Hungarian melodies 
as the Hungarian peasant feels them; they succeeded 
or failed, but the endeavour was always an honest one. 
Stanford is as honest artistically as they were, but un- 
fortunately he does not want to feel Irish peasant tunes 
as the Irish peasant feels them. He does not want to 
draw out and expatiate on, as Liszt, Brahms and Dvorak 
did, the sweetness and native raciness of his tunes: he 
takes his peasant and decks him out in a frock-coat and 
top-hat, and the result is disconcerting and depressing. 
Had he simply taken his melodies and played the deuce 
with them in the Strauss manner no one could com- 
plain ; but to take them and treat them after the fashion 
of a Brahms become genteel is unendurable. The 
pseudo-classical music is a thing no musicianly fellow 
can stand or understand. Stanford’s piece is brilliantly 
scored ; in fact some of our younger men might learn a 
lot from it ; but a hardened critic like myself, accustomed 
to listen, so to speak, behind the scoring to the thing 
scored, can only be bored by the commonplaceness 
of thought and intention. Oh! I sighed on Wednes- 
day, for a breath of mountain or moorland or bogland 
air. 

Miss May Mickle played a ‘cello concerto by one 
Victor Herbert, which is another specimen of the same 
kind of music. It would be unkind to criticise the lady’s 
playing since she had nothing but the most dreary 
twaddle to play. Her tone was pleasant, her intonation 
just, but she lacks strength, and should confine herself 
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to music worth playing instead of such tours de force 
as trying to interest sane musicians in concertos by 
gentlemen who know their instrument but compose 
without purpose or inspiration. Sir Charles Stanford 
writes for students’ concerts; he thinks anything will 
serve; Mr. Herbert writes for the drawing room; he 
knows anything will serve. 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 
By H. tt. 


7” the spring of last year died Field Marshal Sir 

George White V.C., G.C.B., and in the July of 
this year died General Sir Harry Prendergast V.C., 
K.C.B. Neither, I think, was counted as amongst the 
greatest leaders; neither won great victories; neither 
wrote his name in burning letters on the scroll of his- 
tory. But in both there was a quality that greater men 
may lack ; they held a greatness in themselves that those 
who knew them recognised and felt. For they were very 
honourable gentlemen. 

There was a certain likeness in their characters and 
a sequence in their lives. Both had Victoria Crosses, 
one gained in the Mutiny, the other in Afghanistan. Sir 
Harry Prendergast commanded at the fall of Mandalay ; 
it was Sir George White whose patience and courage 
and humanity made order out of the chaos that followed 
the annexation of Upper Burma. To both their work 
in Burma was the crown of their careers. 

After the fall of Mandalay Sir Harry Prendergast 
went into political employ and disappeared from the 
public eye; his task in Burma done, Sir George White 
became Commander-in-Chief of India, and later held 
Ladysmith. But it was his work in Burma that was 
his great success. But few know how hard the task 
was, how long, how hopeless often it seemed that it 
could ever be done. But he worked and worked, 
although for long it seemed that all his work was vain. 
He worked in confidence and hope that 


‘* |. . while the tired waves vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far off through creeks and inlets making 
Comes silent flooding in the main ’’. 


And he was justified. It was his unfailing courage, 
good humour, his temper that made it possible at all. 
A loss of temper or of confidence in those weary years, 
and what would have happened? 

Thus it was not great ability with either that made 
success, but it was character. There was not in either 
the fire of genius, there was no special quality that stood 
out in either. I think that great ability sometimes 
warps character and deforms it. But both were men, 
complete and very noble men, balanced and equal. 

I think what struck you most in them was the great- 
ness of their souls. They were larger than those of 
other men, they held in them more of humanity. They 
were so great that there was for neither any necessity to 
add to their dignity by standing aloof from other men, 
holding themselves above the humanity that was about 
them. They were not afraid of lowering themselves. 
They knew they could not do so. They were too great 
to ‘‘ condescend ’’ to anyone, for they felt in everyone 
that common humanity that makes all kin. No matter 
to whom he spoke there came from each a glow of 
warmth, of friendliness, that said ‘‘ Under it all we 
both are men. I will not misunderstand, nor you’’. 
Partly of course this was inherent nobility of character, 
but it was nourished by danger and by war. 

There are some who cry that war should cease. It 
is a dreadful thing, it wrings the hearts of nations. But 
it makes men. It gives a quality that nothing else can 
give. The man of peace has never the greatness that 
the soldier may have. He has not passed through the 
furnace where emotions are molten and refined. 

If two years ago I had been desirous to justify neces- 
sary war to one who banned it I would have said 
‘* Come, and I will show you the men war makes ’’, and 
taken him to either of these soldiers. ‘‘ When peace 
makes men like that, then will the peoples of the earth 


want war no longer. They will not need it. Put the 
furnace out. But until then .. .’’ I do not say that 
every soldier has it, but I do say that none but soldiers 
who have seen war ever acquire it. 

Wherein did it lie? 

For one thing there was courage, not physical alone, 
but moral, that was never afraid to look truth in the 
face, whatever that truth might be. That is a wonder- 
ful gift, to be able to stand straight up and look at life 
with steadfastness and courage. Never to ignore, 
never to pretend, never to say or think that a truth 
can be ignoble whatever that truth may be. There was 
humanity, that recognises how all men are akin, not by 
their virtues but by their failings ; it is men’s weaknesses 
and faults that bind them closer, not their strength. 

There was good humour. 

There was transparent honesty that will not palter 
with a word, or phrase ; that chooses carefully that what 
it says should have but one meaning and that the true 
one. 

There was that greatness which is ready to acknow- 
ledge a mistake, is glad to acknowledge it, that strong 
pride which will not continue in a fault it recognises. 

To be ‘‘ above acknowledging an error ’’ is a current 
phrase. How can one be above it? Most men are far 
beneath it, are too cowardly, but not these soldiers. 

These are the men that leaven nations. 

The deeds of both these soldiers are public property, 
how they fought and won. I have nothing to add to the 
public records. I have a little story I will tell instead. 
I will not say which of these soldiers is referred to, 
because it is an act the other would have done as well, 
did do in other forms a hundred times. It is an illustra- 
tion of a trait that each had strongly. It happened 
many years ago. 

It was at Mandalay. The General’s headquarter staff 
and the Brigade staffs lived in the palace. They had 
their mess in a Council Chamber walled with panels 
covered with leaf gold. It was but a hastily organised 
mess, where each officer had his own servant and his 
knives and forks. No mess dress was worn, only khaki 
uniform. There were thirty or forty officers dining 
there at one long table, and one night the mess was 
full but for three places. They were at the end, and 
they stood vacant till the soup was gone. Then shyly 
and uncertainly a stranger, a young man quite un- 
known, not even a soldier, came in quietly and took 
one empty chair. He knew no one there except the 
General whom he had seen that morning on duty. For 
he was come down the day before from a far frontier 
as a guest with Colonel, afterwards General, Sir 
William Penn-Symons. 

He had lost his soup through waiting for his host, 
and only hunger drove him in. He had no one to order 
him a drink, he had no one to talk to. He ate in 
silence and in solitude. 

Then from the opposite side far down there came a 
voice to him: ‘‘ Why are you all alone? What has 
become of Symons and of Stevens? ”’ 

‘*T do not know, sir’’, he answered to the General. 
‘* They went this afternoon down to the shore, and they 
are not returned.”’ 

There was a movement on the far side. A many- 
medalled officer got up and made a vacant place—next 
to the General. The young civilian was called across 
there and installed. He was well looked after. He 
got all he wished to eat and drink. The General talked 
to him and the staff. They made him feel at home with 
friends. And when Symons returned at last he said with 
a laugh ‘‘ Don’t move. I see you are in clover. I 
was afraid for you. I need not have been ’’. 

Kindness arises from many motives. It may come 
from relationship, from old companionship, from fellow- 
ship in the same service. It is always good. But the 
kindness that has no mixture, that is pure courtesy of 
heart, that comes from one above to one far down below, 
that is not common. 

Neither is it forgotten. 
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MRS. DALY’S LUXURY. 
By JANE BARLow. 


id might well make anybody’s bones ache to imagine 
how tired Mrs. Daly was. A July sun glared down 
on her from its nearly attained noon, and before her 
lay a stretch of straight, unshaded road, steadily mount- 
ing a long hill. Over its crest she knew of further 
stretches for her to tramp, and she had the discouraging 
sense that she was leaving behind her lengths of a weari- 
some way which must be retraced to bring her home. 
Flies buzzed into her hot face, and alighting walked 
there adhesively ; they also ran down the back of her 
neck and up her sleeves. Her tight, unfamiliar boots 
felt to her heavily lifted feet as if they were lumpily 
stuffed with weights of lead. The same substance 
apparently filled, in place of groceries, the market- 
basket which she shifted from arm to arm, vainly seeking 
ease. No headgear could have afforded less shelter 
than her skimpy black bonnet; no wrap have folded 
itself into more cumbrous superfluity than her thick, 
large-patterned shawl. Each step seemed to jar all 
through her frame and rouse a dozen shooting pangs, 
for she had experienced the rack of rheumatism, which, 
as a cyclist once explained to me, takes all the ball- 
bearings out of a person’s joints. Add to this that she 
was stout, and past middle-age. 

But, worse still, the errand on which she had trudged 
under these trying conditions, more than a couple of 
miles out of her way, was one thoroughly distasteful to 
her. She was in point of fact going to ask a favour 
of her wealthy daughter-in-law, for whom she had 
neither love nor liking. Only urgent necessity could 
have driven her to take such a course. Toiling ruefully 
along, she frequently reflected that if it was anything 
she wanted for herself, sorrow foot would she set next 
or nigh Julia Grogan, not supposing she lived just 
across the road, as she didn’t—glory be! Here how- 
ever the case was quite different; poor Maggie, Pat, 
Carroll’s eldest girl, dying off in a deep decline, and not 
able to take anything in this world except a sup of 
chicken-broth. And how was the crathur to come by 
it, her father with a long family to keep, and all her 
people very poor entirely? To solve this problém several 
of Mrs. Daly’s own fine young pullets had met with 
an untimely fate. Now none remained to be extrava- 
gantly sacrificed, and she argued that it could be no sin 
to ask an old hen of Mrs. Peter, who owned more fowls 
than she could count. Everybody knew that an old 
hen was the best sort for making broth, and she must 
have half a dozen that she would never miss, let alone 
one. So Mrs. Peter’s mother-in-law had pocketed her 
pride and started on her repugnant quest. 

She reached the Peter Dalys’ little farm at what 
seemed an appropriate time, for she found Mrs. Peter, 
Julia Grogan, the heiress that was, standing in the yard 
amid a swirling eddy of chickens, and feeding them 
out of a dish filled with mingled pig-potatoes and dirty- 
oats. From every point converging poultry of all 
shapes and sizes came footing and fluttering to her 
shrilled summons. ‘‘ Trothit’s a power of fowl you 
have got together, Julia’’, Mrs. Daly said, pausing on 
the outer edge of the circle. 

‘* There’s a good few in it ’’, Mrs. Peter replied with 
circumspect complacency. ‘‘ But it’s as much as I can 
do to contint them without buying them food, that’s 
mostly a dead loss.’? Then she offered ‘‘a drink of 
sour milk, better than tay after walking in the heat’’, 
refreshment which Mrs. Daly declined and which Mrs. 
Peter did not press but proceeded to inquire: ‘* And 
what’s the best news with you? ”’ 

Well ’’, Mrs. Daly said, understanding that she had 
been asked her business, over which she was herself 
indisposed to linger, ‘‘I just looked in to see if by 
any chance you had e’er an ould hen you could spare.”’ 

‘Is it an order for one you’re after getting? ’’ Mrs. 
Peter said, a commercial gleam twinkling into her beady 
little eyes. ‘‘ I might 

“An order? ”’ said Mrs. Daly. ‘‘ Och to goodness, 
the quare order! Sure, ’twas only for poor little 


Maggie Carroll, that’s near getting her death now, and 
fancies ne’er a thing unless a sup of broth.’’ 

‘* Musha cock up them, or the likes of them, to be 
boiling down chuckens for broth’’, Mrs. Peter said, 
flouncing round. ‘‘ A drop of buttermilk-whey’d be a 
sight better for her—to the full good enough anyway. 
Bedad, ma’am, if that’s all that ails you, keeping me 
hens I'll be, by your laive, and they none too plenty 
with me these times.’’ 

‘Deed then I wouldn’t be axing anything to incon- 
vanience you, Julia’’, said Mrs. Daly. ‘‘1 was only 
thinking you might, so happen, have an odd one, and 
poor Maggie does be so long lying, and the Carrolls 
very ould neighbours. Peter knows them all the days 
of his life, and wouldn’t be apt to grudge them an ould 
hin.”’ 

Resentment at this suggestion caused Mrs. Peter 
to empty her dish prematurely with a jerk that splashed 
some of its contents over her shoes. ‘* Peter Daly 
needn’t throuble himself ’’, she said in an angry gabble, 
‘‘ about grudging the fowlses I was at the expinse of 
setting up with me own money, and rairing and minding 
meself. Divil recaive the pinny he ever spent on them, 
let me tell him, or anybody else that has talk out of 
them about the matter.’’ Mrs. Peter had brought a 
fortune of fifty pounds, every farthing of which re- 
mained ever vividly present to her memory. 

‘* Long sorry I’d be to interfare with a feather of 
them’’, Mrs. Daly said, also indignant. ‘‘ Very aisy 
I'll get a couple or so somewheres else. ’Twas just to 
oblige you, in case you had any ould roosters you was 
wishful to be rid of, and you short of feeding.” 

‘* Raison I have to be compliminted, bedad’’, Mrs. 
Peter said with sarcasm. 

After this their leavetaking ensued briefly and stiffly. 
Mrs. Daly was very soon making her way again down 
the cow-lane, where the fiery air hummed blinding-thick 
with a blizzard of flies. A sense of complete failure 
aggravated her heat and thirst and weariness. Hitherto 
her spirits had been in some degree sustained by fore- 
casting success. The momentary gleam of pleasure in 
Maggie Carroll’s sunken eyes at beholding that blue- 
banded, thick-rimmed cup would prove an adequate 
recompense for the humiliation and fatigue undergone 
to fill it. But this recompense was withholden ; Maggie 
must be disappointed. In the gateway of the cow-lane 
Mrs. Daly stood gazing dejectedly along the white glow 
of her homeward road. ‘‘ Rightly served I am’’, she 
said to herself, ‘‘ to be axing aught of that one unless 
impidence. A bone in her skin I never liked. Twenty 
thousand pities it is of poor Peter ever taking up with 
thim Grogans. Saints above!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ was 
that you, Katty? ”’ 

For she was startled here by somebody suddenly and 
with a flop descending from the flag-stepped stile 
beside her. It was Katty McHugh, Mrs. Peter’s 
servant-girl, whose bare feet, padding along noiselessly, 
had given no warning of her approach. Katty’s curly 
black hair and dark-grey western eyes were wild with 
hurry and excitement ; clasped in both arms she carried 
a good-sized bundle of shaggy hay, which she held out 
to Mrs. Daly. ‘‘ What at all have you there?’’ Mrs. 
Daly said, half alarmed. 

‘* Sure it’s kilt I am’, said Katty, ‘‘ running across 
the fields to catch you up. Scarce out of it you were, 
ma’am, when what should I spy swooping down in the 
corner of the haggart but a little divil of a sparrow- 
hawk. And he sticking his talons in one of them big 
ould black hins. A sort of a kite it was, I meant to say ; 
near the size of a young aigle. So when I got her lying 
there, thinks I to meself I had a right to be bringing 
her to you, ma’am; and I just wisped her up and come 
along. ’Twill do Herself above good to be at the loss 
of her, the mane ould naygur, that wouldn’t let you 
have e’er a one, and she standing up to her knees this 
minyit in chuckens. _ Iligant broth she’ll make poor 
Maggie, and no thanks to her. Bedad now, wasn’t 
it the very handy hawk, whatever brought him? ”’ 

Katty related her story with an air of such guileless 
candour that even if she had made its hero the Phoenix 
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of the East, or Sindbad’s Roc, or a Great Auk, scep- 
ticism would have seemed gracelessly ungrateful. Mrs. 
Daly accepted the narrative without demur. Its essen- 
tial truth was confirmed for her by the protrusion of 
a yellow claw and a few black feathers. ‘‘ Thank you 
kindly, Katty ’’, she said with a broadening smile. In 
the happy thought that Maggie would not be dis- 
appointed after all, the long miles still to traverse, and 
that with an increased load, looked wonderfully fore- 
shortened ; they seemed to shrivel up like a burnt ribbon. 
But further good fortune awaited her. She was just 
grasping the unwieldy bundle when round the corner 
came jogging her neighbour, Andy Heffernan, driving 
himself home on his jaunting-car. Of course she was 
offered, and most assuredly did not refuse, a lift. As 
she settled herself on the comfortable cushions, a cool 
breeze fanning her cheeks, the hawk’s victim lying beside 
her, and with no more trouble before her except to let 
‘the little mare jig home with them all’’, Mrs. Daly 
very blissfully realised ‘‘ the luxury of doing good ”’. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAay REVIEW. 


Sir—The Dublin riots have rendered superfluous some 
of the remarks that I intended to submit to you as a 
kind of footnote to the article of 30 August on the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. Dublin rioters are primarily the 
care of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, but the Royal 
Irish Constabulary were called in to reinforce their 
urban colleagues, and have shown that they can still 
clear a street occupied by a mob composed of Nationalists 
(though not demonstrating on behalf of Nationalist 
principles) as effectually as ever. The reason for the 
difference in attitude between Ulster and Southern 
Unionists is very largely the fact that there is outside 
Ulster no Unionist proletariat, and therefore Unionists 
never form a tumultuous assembly. I do not claim for 
them any superior virtue; it simply happens to be true 
that the social class which forms riotous mobs is en- 
tirely Nationalist in feeling outside Ulster, but is half- 
and-half in Belfast and Derry. Consequently the 
Ulsterman is forced to think of the Constabulary as 
people who sometimes baton his own left wing: the 
Southern Unionist knows them only as members of a 
force which (predominantly Roman Catholic and drawn 
from a Nationalist population) has protected the lives 
and property of Unionist and Protestant landlords 
during agrarian strife. For that matter, several 
Nationalist politicians who from time to time denounce 
the Constabulary have had cause to be very grateful 
to them when a mob of some other brand of Nationalism 
has carried disagreement with an orator’s opinions to an 
extreme pitch. 

Your correspondent, when explaining that the con- 
stables come from the same class as many members of 
Parliament, should, I think, have mentioned that the 
former are required to be of unblemished personal 
character before being admitted to public life. These 
fine distinctions are not unimportant. He probably 
omitted as too well known (a dangerous habit when 
writing about Ireland for English readers) the fact that 
the officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary are men of 
the same social class as officers of the Army. Anyone 
who knows the Irish character well enough to appre- 
ciate the effect upon it of discipline and of ‘‘ esprit de 
corps ’’ must realise the importance to any such body 
as the Constabulary of being officered by gentlemen, 
men who have been trained up in the public school 
tradition. 

Possibly there is nothing for which the public should 
feel grateful in a record of dangerous, and often dis- 
tasteful, duties loyally performed for half a century. 
We are all much inclined to take such things as a matter 
of course in men who “‘ are not asked to be particularly 
intelligent ’’. But we do not seem to insist very much 
on such qualities in the men whom we select to make 


our laws. I have noticed for years past how the Liberal 
politician touring in Ireland recoils with horror when he 
sees the Royal Irish Constabulary doing its duty—that 
is, obeying orders—during some agrarian disturbance. 
These constables are drawn from the people, but 
because they have accepted the King’s uniform and 
sworn an oath of allegiance they are ready to punish the 
people when the people break the law. 

One is really tempted at times to believe the English 
lower middle classes physically incapable of understand- 
ing the spirit which in India is called ‘* being true to 
one’s salt’’. It is this spirit that steadies the Indian 
Army and the Royal Irish Constabulary, and because 
this spirit comes naturally to the English upper class 
and so-called ‘‘ lower’’ class the British Empire is 
possible. But the British soldier and sailor are as great 
mysteries as their officers to the lower middle-class poli- 
tician. The consideration that he has—if a member of 
Parliament—taken an oath of allegiance to his Sovereign 
does not seem to influence his conduct, and would cer- 
tainly not make him do anything that he did not want 
todo. He cannot understand why it should, even when 
the oath procures him £400 a year. He fails therefore 
to comprehend the Royal Irish Constabulary. But it 
may be, as your correspondent suggests, that the Con- 
stabulary are realising to what an extent national policy 
is directed by persons who have this moral blank in 
what they would probably call their psychology, and we 
should all hesitate to call their souls. 

I am Sir your obedient servant 
ERIGENA. 


THE LAND VALUES GROUP AND THE 
REVENUE BILL. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW. 
House of Commons, 28 August 1913. 


Sirn—With regard to Mr. Chiozza Money’s reply to 
Mr. Price, the latter is quite right; the Revenue Bill 
did give to the Opposition all they desired. That Mr. 
Money suggested ‘‘ one of the most important parts of 
the Bill’’ does not alter the fact that the Opposition 
got all they desired. There was no difference at all 
between the Tory desires and opposition and Mr. 
Money’s desires and opposition. He says Liberal 
members and himself ‘‘ joined in the endeavour to 
secure common justice to the building trade’’. Yet he 
and the Liberal opposition to Clause 11 are in favour of 
rating improvements. This Free Trader who objects 
to taxes on corn, and meat, and manufactures, because 
prices will rise, has no objection to taxes on houses 
and shops and factories, though the chief municipal 
bodies of the country have asked for powers to rate land 
values. Mr. Money’s Free Trade principles go only so 
far as free competition of commodities, his principles do 
not go so deep as to begin competition at the basis 
of all industry—land. Without Clause 11, or some 
means of finding the full site value of land used for agri- 
cultural purposes, it is not possible to carry out Mr. 
Asquith’s desire so often repeated, to ‘‘ free our munici- 
palities from the trammels under which they at present 
act’’ (East Fife, 14 October 1898), and legislate ‘‘ for 
a proper system and method of valuation ’’ (House of 
Commons, 12 May 1908) and effect a ‘‘ complete re- 
construction of our valuation and rating systems ”’ 
(Birmingham, 19 June 1908). 

For the principle laid down in Clause 11, the Land 
Values Group has never ceased to ask, since I have 
been a member. Captain Pretyman has often in the 
House complained of the separate methods of valuing 
urban and rural land. The wishes of the Land Values 
Group were set down several months ago in a memoran- 
dum presented to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
afterwards published broadcast in the Press. Indeed, 
it may be said that most of the clauses of the Revenue 
Bill, save Clause 11, were irrelevant, for the first duty 
of the Government is to carry out its long-standing 
pledges with regard to valuation. So long ago as 
February 1899 Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons 
said: ‘‘The owner may capriciously, or from a 
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mistaken sense of his own interest, or from a thousand 
and one other motives, refuse to allow the use of his 
land for building and other purposes—land which is 
absolutely necessary for the due development of the 
community, and he may hold back that land from the 
market in the hope that at some future distant date he 
would obtain for it an increased value. In the mean- 
time there is no power vested in the community to 
obtain the land which is so essential to its life and 
health, and while that land is lying idle it does not con- 
tribute under our law a single penny to defray the 
growing expenses of the community.’’ How on earth 
can the system the Prime Minister complained of be 
altered without a complete valuation of all land? In 
spite of the Increment Value Duty and the Undeveloped 
Land Duty of the Finance Act 1910, the evils of our 
land system still exist; indeed, they are as cruel and 
sinister to-day as they were in 1899. And how can Mr. 
Asquith’s convictjon ‘‘ that the next great step in the 
direction of a larger and better municipal life will be in 
the opening up, as justice and reason requires for the 
benefit of the community, of the hitherto untried source 
of taxation—a form of taxation which no one can assert 
to be inequitable, because it simply imposes the burden 
upon those on whom the benefit will ultimately rest ’’— 
how can ail this be carried out unless we get the com- 
plete unimproved value of all land? 

It is a great pity Mr. Money did not read Clause 11. 
If he had taken the trouble to look at it he would have 
seen at a glance that the one certain thing it set out not 
to do ‘‘ was to set up in practice the strange theory that 
thirty years ago the United Kingdom consisted of Henry 
George’s ‘prairie’.’? The substance of Clause 11 is 
as follows :— 

The Commissioners shall in any valuation to be made 
under Section 26 of the principal Act which is com- 
menced after the commencement of this Act, in the case 
of agricultural land, show separately the site value of 
the land calculated as if the words ‘‘ other than agricul- 
ture’? were omitted from paragraph (b) of Sub-sec- 
tion (4) of Section 25 of the principal Act (which pro- 
vides for deductions in respect of works executed or 
expenditure of a capital nature incurred). Provided 
that no deductions shall be allowed under this provision 
in respect of works executed or expenditure of a capital 
nature incurred more than thirty years before the thir- 
tieth day of April, nineteen hundred and nine. 

This seeks to ascertain the assessable site value of 
land used for agricultural purposes, and to set a time 
limit on improvements not wholly exhausted. It practi- 
cally seeks to separate the values of land and improve- 
ments in rural areas as the principal Act does in urban 
areas. But does Mr. Money know what the Finance 
Act, 1910, land clauses set out to do? Evidently he 
does not, else he would not say Clause 11 sought to 
deal with the land of the United Kingdom. It deals 
only with a part of the land of the country. 

I wonder what Mr. Asquith would think, if he read 
Mr. Money’s letter, of the paragraph which deals with 
single taxers. Mr. Money says: ‘‘ A land values man 
denying he is a single taxer is exactly the same pheno- 
menon as a tariff reformer denying that he is a protec- 
tionist.’”” Both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George 
have denied being single taxers. Are they land values 
men? Is Mr. Money in favour of levying any of the 
rates on the capital value of land? He says the land- 
owner ‘‘may be justly called upon to contribute on 
account of his possession ’’. Then how much of a land 
values man is Mr. Money? Does he wobble some- 
where between a penny and a pound of contribution? 
Now I know the Land Values Group. I am a member 
of it; Mr. Money is not. And I feel it will be some- 
thing quite new to many members of the group who are 
in favour of what 518 local authorities petitioned 
Government for in 1906 (powers for rating land values) 
to find they are, according to Mr. Money, single taxers. 
Mr. Asquith said to the Municipal and Rating Authori- 
ties Deputation on the Taxation of Land Values on 
26 February 1906: ‘‘ I have always regarded this move- 


ment, properly understood, as in the strictest sense not | 


a derogation from, but an assertion of, the rights of 
property. What are the two principles upon which, 
so far as I understand it, it is founded? They are very 
simple. They seem to me to correspond both with 
common sense and with natural equity. The first is, 
that those who benefit by public improvements should 
contribute their fair share to the cost. And the next is, 
I think, that it is right and just that the community 
should reap the benefit of increased values which are due 
to its own expenditure and its own growth. 

To this statement every member of the Land Values 
Group will, I feel sure, heartily subscribe. Are they, 
therefore, single taxers? Mr. Asquith has said he is 
not a single taxer. Anyway, Mr. Money is absolutely 
wrong. One who is in favour of exempting improve- 
ments is not necessarily a single taxer. Mr. Ure is 
in favour of rating on land values and exempting im- 
provements, but he is no single taxer. Mr. Money 
evidently knows as much about single tax as he knows 
about Clause 11. 

As to his last paragraph in which he says: ‘‘ The 
Land Values Group are actually seeking to excuse these 
capitalists from all contribution towards local rates, 
except in respect of the tiny bits of land upon which 
they carry on their industries. That is to say, the 
richest people in the place, those best able to contribute 
to local taxation, would be almost entirely excused from 
taxation !’’—this is set out in Mr. Money’s usual way. 
It purports to deal with local rates, but the ‘‘ richest 
people ’’ and the ‘‘ best able ’’ ‘‘ would be almost entirely 
excused from taxation’’. The dominant word is 
‘capitalists’. No one but ‘‘capitalists ’—Mr. 
Money’s ‘‘ capitalists ’’—is to benefit. This is sheer 
misrepresentation. It beats anything any statistical 
tariff reformer was ever guilty of in the way of keeping 
truth in. the background. 

Yours etc. 
Francis NEILSON. 


THE PARLIAMENT ACT AND THE HOME 
RULE BILL. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
15 August 1913. 


Sir—It seems to me that the House of Lords should 
pass an address to the King praying him to withhold 
his assent to the Bill until it was put as a single distinct 
issue before the electorate, reciting that the exercise of 
the Royal prerogative was called for through the 
ancient powers of their House being curtailed by his 
Ministers under a threat of creating peers wholesale, 
not to act judicially, but as bribed by a title to effect a 
great constitutional change which the people were given 
no opportunity to sanction or demand. 

It would be one thing for the King to exercise the 
prerogative on his own initiative, another at the in- 
stance of what is not only a branch of the legislature, 
but the highest court of justice in the country. He 
might be respectfully reminded that his prerogative is 
not dead because dormant, and that its exercise now 
in order simply to refer such important constitutional 
measures as the Parliament Act and Home Rule Bill 
directly and without doubt or subterfuge to the people 
would command their approval. His assent to such 
measures should be equivalent without doubt or ques- 
tion to the assent of his people. 

I am Sir etc. 


ULTONIAN. 


THE REFERENDUM IN ACTION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
26 August 1913. 

Sir—Mr. John H. Humphreys says “‘ the referendum 
asks the electors to express their views on highly com- 
plicated legislative questions by saying yes or no” 
etc., and proceeds: “‘ If Parliament is to be brought 
into harmony with the will of the people the solution 
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must be found not in discarding the representative prin- 
ciple, but in improving the means of giving expression 
through representatives to the wishes of the electorate ”’ 
etc. But why treat the referendum as though it dis- 
carded the representative principle? Why confuse it 
with the primary process of election at all? Make your 
scheme of election as perfect as you can to subserve 
the principle of representation, and still the referendum 
remains, as a reserve supplementary means, of ensuring 
that which the most scientific method of election may 
fail in itself to secure, for the reason that it operates 
on conditions arising out of definite legislative proposals 
and its requisition presupposes an examination of 
sufficient thoroughness to reveal the essential direction 
of principle in measures referred, and upon which there- 
fore the yes or no of the electorate would seem to be 
the logical means of egress from an otherwise, at best, 
unsatisfactory situation. 
Yours etc. 


READER S. R. 


PLURAL VOTING. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDay REVIEW. 
Aliwal North, South Africa 


29 July 1913. 

Sirn—My purpose in addressing you on the subject 
of plural voting is not, as at first might be expected, 
to criticise the Plural Voting Bill lately rejected by the 
House of Lords, but to suggest a direction of least 
natural resistance (i.e. of least actual and potential 
strife) that will, if followed by men and women in the 
United Kingdom or elsewhere, necessitate the adoption 
of a system of plural voting as a fundamental principle 
in electoral government. 

Perhaps excepting the unital parts of the elements 
of chemistry and their familiar compounds, it can truth- 
fully be said equality does not exist between material 
individuals whether they represent stellar bodies or 
living organisms. With regard to organic life this 
truth is more conspicuously exemplified in the higher 
forms, such as mankind, quadrumana, quadrupeds. 
Among individuals so closely related as those of the 
same sex and species, to wit, men or women, inequali- 
ties in this or that respect call forth frequent remark 
even in everyday conversation. Indisputable basic 
facts are therefore available to any person desirous of 
building theories or extracting principles from them. 
With these facts before us one may ask: ‘‘ How can 
the ordained inequalities that physically differentiate 
man and woman be legislatively adjusted so as to 
comprehend the degree of correlative equilibrium 
essential to national longevity, to harmonious ideals in 
the social, economic and political life of a nation? ”’ 

Assuming the political after the religious the 
dominant factor in national life, it has occurred to me 
that the plural vote can be utilised with excellent results 
if wisely distributed. Perhaps it will be more forceful 
to give my perspective in argumentative form. Since 
birth, marriage, parentage and death are the normal 
phases of human life, a married man or woman— 
especially a parent—is by divine proclamation entitled 
to a higher political status than the unmarried ; but not 
necessarily to a higher social or economic status than 
his or her acquirements and efficiency justify. Again, 
since legitimate parentage normally bestows on the 
father and mother a higher natural status, if the laws 
of a country are not in conflict with well-ordered Nature, 
they will encourage a relatively higher social status as 
well as bestow a higher political status. For simplifica- 
tion it may be found more convenient to classify the 
childless with the reproductive couples. 

Without again entering upon academic ground or 
flooding my letter to you with illustrations and argu- 
ments, may I be permitted to suggest the giving of a 
plural vote to married men and a single vote to widows 
and bachelors, as a political solution of the natural 
difficulty every nation will have to face intelligently ? 

Yours faithfully 
A. HOLcrort. 


FLIGHT AND RATS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW. 
1 September 1913. 
Sir—Two of His Majesty’s Ministers, who have not 
always belonged to the party which they now adorn, 
were recently reported to have taken experimental 
flights in aeroplanes. The unexpected ever happens. 
The employment of mixed metaphors is justified. We 
may now exclaim with accuracy ‘‘I smell a rat; I see 
him floating in the air!”’ 
Yours faithfully 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Thurlow Hall Suffolk 
24 August 1913. 

Sir—Are you not rather unfair in your review 
of ‘Socialism from the Christian Standpoint’’? 
Socialists, Christian and others, declare that private 
ownership is morally wrong, and since this is essen- 
tially a question of ethics people are surely justified in 
asking the opinion of the Church? Indeed, since the 
Pope claims the last word in questions of faith and 
morals, it is difficult to see how those who owe him 
allegiance can do otherwise than ask for the view of 
what is for them the final court of appeal. 

There is of course the strongest objection among 
Romans, as among Anglicans, to face the truth and 
to recognise that if Christianity is to prevail in this 
material age it must be prepared to give a considered 
judgment on what is the greatest material question of 
the hour—the right of private property. ‘‘ Episcopi 
Anglicani semper pavidi’’—no one expects any clear 
pronouncement from the Anglican Church, but from 
that Church which claims to be semper eadem and 
which for nearly 2000 years has accepted private pro- 
perty as lawful and right we are entitled to expect 
something better than indecision. 

Yours faithfully 
C. F. Ryper. 


THE AT CORUNNA. 
Army and Navy Club 
1 September 1913. 


Sir—In your paper of 9 August, in the review of the 
‘* Annals of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps ’’, the ques- 
tion is asked concerning the 2nd Battalion 6oth, 
‘‘ Where was it?’’ on the day of the Battle of 
Corunna. Now this battalion embarked at Jersey for 
Spain in September 1808, with a total strength of only 
eighteen officers, thirty-three sergeants, twenty-two 
drummers, and 290 rank and file. It was intended to 
be filled up with foreign recruits—deserters or prisoners 
of war from the French army, which had earlier in the 
year, after the Convention of Cintra, yielded an abun- 
dant supply of the same, Swiss for the most part, to the 
foreign regiments in the British service. But in the un- 
fortunate circumstances of Sir John Moore’s campaign 
no such accession of strength was forthcoming for this 
battalion, and it returned home from Spain with a 
diminished strength of thirteen officers, thirty-one ser- 
geants, twenty drummers, and 212 rank and file. 

In a letter from Sir David Baird of 4 November 1808, 
to Colonel Gordon at the Horse Guards, the former 
states that all the troops which came from home under 
his command had landed at Corunna except the 2nd 
Battalion 60th, and he added that that battalion would 
continue there ‘‘for the purpose of furnishing such 
guards and escorts as may be required ’’. On this duty 
it was probably engaged on the day of the battle, being 
still a mere ‘‘ cadre’’, or skeleton battalion of little 
over a couple of hundred men. 

Having obtained the necessary number of recruits the 
2nd battalion left Guernsey for the West Indies in 1809. 
I am Sir your obedient servant 

G. E. Boye, Colonel. 
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AN OLD-TIME ATHLETE. 
To the Editor of the SatuRpDAy REVIEW. 


15 S. Mary’s Square Paddington W. 
2 September 1913. 

Sir—Having read your article and the correspondence 
in the SatuRDAyY REVIEW on Pseudo-Olympic Games, 
I went to Gerrard’s Cross on Saturday last, where in 
a field that is close to a plantation of fir and birch and 
heather I witnessed a local cricket match, which to my 
mind was just as amusing as anything that could be 
seen at Lord’s. The heather made me think of Scot- 
land and its most famous old-time athlete, a gaber- 
lunzie (strolling beggar) who was widely known as 
‘‘Jemmy Strength’’—his proper name being James 
Stuart—whose wondrous feats of strength are remem- 
bered to this day in the North. For example, we are 
told that ‘‘it was nothing unusual with him, in his 
palmy days, to raise an ordinary kitchen table from the 
ground with his teeth, although a full-grown ploughman 
sat upon the centre of it’’. This is a feat which I defy 
any man in Europe to perform at the Olympic Games, 
where a set of sound teeth will be conspicuous by its 
absence in the head of every athlete unless our Indian 
wrestlers and polo players are allowed to go to Berlin. 
Stuart fought under General Wolfe at the taking of 
Quebec ; he was also with his regiment at the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill. But he sold his commission when peace 
was declared with America, and returning to Scotland 
squandered away his money before taking to ‘‘ the reck- 
less mendicant career which filled up the long measure 
of his singular existence ’’. This profligate at the time 
of his decease was mourned for by many Highlanders 
as ‘‘ the last of the Stuart line’’! I, however, have 
written this letter to emphasise the importance of breast- 
feeding during the early months of life, hence my appeal 
for the breast-fed Indian athletes to be allowed to show 
their teeth to the bottle-fed athletes of Europe and 
America. I am Sir your obedient servant 

DonaLp NorMAN REID. 


THE OLYMPIC POT-HUNTERS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDay REVIEW. 
Magdalene College Cambridge 
3 September 1913. 

SrrR—I have been reading the article on ‘‘ The 
Olympic Pot-hunters ’’ which appeared in your issue of 
23 August with much interest and some sympathy. No 
one can be more desirous than I am that people should 
play games more and talk, read, bet about them less. 
Personally I think that I got more amusement out of 
football and Alpine climbing in early days than I ever 
got out of any other recreations or occupations; but 
they always seemed to me things pleasant to do and 
uninteresting to talk about. 

However if the nation thinks differently I do not quite 
see why they should not be allowed to express their 
opinion in terms of money. A hundred thousand pounds 
is not very much really, when it is spread over a nation as 
big as ours, or even over that very large and numerous 
section interested in athletics. Figures are very mis- 
leading things! I wonder, for instance, what sort of 
sum is spent upon golf-balls or lawn-tennis racquets in 
a year by the English nation. If one knew that, one 
might be able to judge whether the suggested hundred 
thousand is excessive. 

I am sorry of course, like your correspondent, to think 
how difficult it is to get money in the interests of science 
or literature; but I really am not prepared to scold 
people in general for spending money on what they 
like, considering what my own practice in the matter is. 

I cannot help feeling too that a certain amount of in- 
ternational cordiality and courtesy is involved. If 
foreigners come over to England in an official capacity 
we do not say that it is shocking that so much money 
is spent on food and wine to entertain them; and I am 
disposed to think that in athletics we had better meet 
on common ground with other nations and do the thing 
We are much too fond in England of 


I am etc. ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


REVIEWS. 
VIVE LA FRANCE. 


“How France is Governed.” By Raymond Poincaré. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


{s title of this book is not exactly misleading, but 

it might well lead the reader to expect something 
more than he will find. He might excusably believe 
that it contained a candid commentary on the system 
of French government written by the Head of the State, 
perhaps an indiscretion committed before he had any 
prospect of obtaining his present position. As a matter 
of fact it contains nothing so piquant. It is a clear 
summary of the different branches of the French ad- 
ministration, their various duties and functions, with a 
few general statements, slight historical sketches and 
unexceptional moralisings thrown in. Needless to say 
the subject is treated logically and the literary form of 
the whole is excellent, and we are glad to say the trans- 
lator has done his work satisfactorily. One could 
hardly have expected that M. Poincaré would sacrifice 
his political career in order to write a really complete 
and unsparing criticism of the government of France 
as he has known it and of the ‘‘ Parliamentary Re- 
public ’’ and its works. There is however very little 
more here than can be learned from any good encyclo- 
pedia, and it is a pity that the author has not given 
us a good deal of comment outside political matters, 
which he might safely have done. For instance one 
chapter deals with the French methods of criminal pro- 
cedure, but there is nothing in it regarding the method 
habitually employed of the private examination of 
accused persons by the Juge d’instruction and 
also of their examination in Court by the Judge. 
The whole process seems to us, accustomed as we are 
to different ways, unfair to the defendant; but a 
reasoned criticism or defence of it by so distinguished 
a French jurist would have been welcome. In dealing 
with the question of criminal law the distinguished 
author falls into a curious error when commending 
English procedure as contrasted with that of his own 
country before the Revolution. He speaks of the writ 
of ‘‘ Habeas Corpus ’’ as meaning ‘‘ thou shalt have 
thy body ’’—i.e. that the State has no right to interfere 
with the individual’s control of his own body without 
due process of law and ‘‘ imperious social necessity ’’. 
Of course the writ does not refer to the individual’s 
power over his own body at all, but to the right of 
the magistrates to insist on the individual being 
brought into Court to prevent arbitrary imprisonment 
or detention in prison by the King or his instru- 
ments. 

But most people will be much more interested to learn 
the views of the President on the Constitution of 
France and the Parliamentary Republic in general. It 
is worthy of note that in one passage he goes so far 
as to say that no one can tell whether it will still be 
existing in twenty or thirty years’ time! Most people 
believe that after a war, whether successful or unsuc- 
cessful, it would not, and it may be true, as M. Poincaré 
also says, that the fate of the Republic is not bound up 
with the existing régime. It is difficult, however, to see 
how, if Revision were to take place, it could be in any 
other direction save that of a Dictatorship. The whole 
tendency in France has always been that way, and even 
the changes now pending towards grouping the voters 
in larger masses, while they may produce a better class 
of popular representative, certainly will make it easier 
for a great leader to work up a Pi¢biscite. This 
is however only a possible result ; it would be unfair not 
to recognise that the popular demand for electoral 
reform does imply that Frenchmen are weary of a 
system which does anything rather than produce the 
best class of Deputy and undoubtedly tends to promote 
petty local interests at the expense of the State. In 
fact it prevents any realisation of what the writer is 
bold enough to say already exists, the election of truly 
national representatives by each district. Unless all 
the complaints of French critics be untrue, the present 
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method of election generally leads to the choice of men 
who only represent the narrowest kind of local self- 
interest. It cannot be denied that during the last few 
years there have been distinct and encouraging signs 
of the growth of an altogether different spirit in France. 
M. Poincaré says truly enough that coups d’état and 
insurrections only succeed in a disaffected country, and 
that the Republic only draws vitality from the confidence 
of the Democracy, but for many years it seemed as if 
Frenchmen were so engrossed in their own personal 
concerns and purely material affairs as to be indifferent 
to the methods pursued by their rulers. This unsatis- 
factory attitude towards public affairs has undoubtedly 
been much modified of late, but in the time of M. Combes 
it would not have been in accordance with fact for a 
writer commenting on the Constitution to say ‘‘ the 
State is secular and thought is free’’. Thought was 
not free in the sense that every citizen could attend 
whatever form of worship he liked and educate his 
children in whatever faith he thought best. We are 
quite willing to believe that matters have improved in 
this respect, and we believe that the mass of Frenchmen 
are animated to-day by a deep and genuine patriotism. 
The passage of the three years’ law shows that the 
country is willing to impose upon itself burdens which 
cannot but be most severe and distasteful, solely for the 
object of preserving the honour and dignity of the 
country. 

The position of a French President is midway between 
that of an American President and the British Crown. 
He is associated with his Ministers more directly than 
the British Sovereign but not so closely as the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Twice a week he presides 
over the meetings of the Cabinet. These meetings are 
concerned with what the writer calls ‘* more important 
matters ’’, a somewhat vague term, but it clearly in- 
cludes foreign affairs and, we may suppose, great con- 
stitutional questions or matters deeply affecting the 
whole country such as a railway strike. This being so 
it is impossible to dissociate the President’s policy in 
very grave affairs from that of his Ministers. If there- 
fore he be a man of strong and commanding talents 
and character, the choice of a President must be a 
matter of deep concern not only to France herself but 
to the whole of Europe, and not only Frenchmen but 
all those who desire to see the position of France 
in the world maintained and assured will have wel- 
comed M. Poincaré’s accession to the high office he 
now fills. 

Any writer’s excursions into history in a volume of 
this size must perforce be brief and highly condensed, 
sometimes this must lead to his not doing justice where 
he would of course wish to do it. Naturally the 
Republic would hardly condemn its own founders, but 
undoubtedly the unfortunate Napoleon III. has been 
blamed much for faults not his own. This was 
pointed out at length by M. Ollivier. It was by 
no means entirely the Emperor’s fault or even that 
of his advisers that France was hurried into war in 
July 1870, the very men who profited by his fall were 
among the worst culprits. Nor were he and his 
Ministers the most to blame that France went into the 
war unprepared. The war might have had quite a 
different result had the Army Reform planned two years 
earlier been carried as was originally intended by the 
Emperor and his then advisers. His schemes were in 
fact wrecked by the unpatriotic opposition of the 
Republicans. All M. Poincaré has to say about it is 
‘‘ The Government of the Emperor Napoleon III. in- 
tended to reform the French army. But this attempt 
miscarried in 1868’’. This can hardly be called an 
impartial account of a very discreditable episode in the 
history of the Republican party. It is a small matter, 
but it helps to show how impossible it is to expect abso- 
lutely impartial history or criticism of political affairs 
from active politicians. To expect it is to expect more 
than we ought to demand from “ such a being as man 
in such a world as the present ”’. 


LISTER AND ANTI-LISTER. 


“Lord Lister: his Life and Work.” By G. T. Wrench. 
Fisher Unwin. 15s. net. 


R. WRENCH’S account of the personality and 
work of Lord Lister excites the same kind 
of feeling with which we read of a great general 
and a great campaign. When Lister and Wolseley 
received together the freedom of Edinburgh in 1gor, 
Lister in his speech said that both the pro- 
fessions to which they belonged dealt with great issues 
of life and death, and the work of the surgeon was 
therefore in some respects analogous to that of the 
soldier. He added, with the dry humour of an English- 
man—for Lister was an Englishman and not a Scotsman 
at all—that the analogy was not so close as it once had 
been. This was not a stale joke, but a grim reference 
to a horrible history of human agony and death which 
the genius of Lister himself had brought to a close. 
The non-medical reader, by reading Dr. Wrench’s vivid 
and appalling chapters, will be able to understand the 
inner meaning of Lister’s reference. In 1900, when 
the leading French scientists gave a banquet 
to Lister, one of them said: ‘‘ We can remember 
the miserable condition of surgery, and how great was 
the mortality. | Neélaton said that a statue in gold 
should be raised to the person who was able to prevent 
what we know as ‘sepsis’. You, Sir, have de- 
served that statue’’. Two years later the Royal 
Society gave a banquet in his honour. ‘‘ My lord”’, 
said the American Ambassador, Mr. Bayard, expressing 
the sentiment then universal, ‘‘it is not a profession, 
it is not a nation, it is humanity itself which, with 
uncovered head, salutes you.’ This was the year of 
the Coronation of Edward VII., who in that same year 
had been operated upon. Lord Lister was made a 
Privy Councillor, and the King, when he shook hands 
with him after being sworn, said to him: ‘‘ Lord 
Lister, I know well that if it had not been for you and 
your work I should not have been here to-day ’’. 

Now Lister’s victory had been won twenty years 
before, about 1880; that is, the opposition to him and 
his views had collapsed then; but let us go back ten 
years to the Franco-German War of 1870. The 
German military hospitals were the most effective ever 
known in the history of war. The two principal German 
surgeons were Stromeyer and Von Nussbaum. The 
former ‘‘ amputated thirty-six times through the knee- 
joint, until death in each case compelled him to desist ’’. 
Von Nussbaum had almost similar results, losing a 
succession of thirty-four. In the French hospitals the 
official figures were that of 13,173 amputations of all 
sorts, including lesser ones, 10,006 died. Both in the 
German and French hospitals the cause of death may 
be described in ordinary language as putrefaction of 
the wounds. In all the civil hospitals in every Euro- 
pean country and in Great Britain the surgeons hardly 
dared operate. The mortality was terrific, and even if 
patients survived, the intense agony and dreadful con- 
sequences of the blood poisoning invalided them for the 
remainder of life. The mortality in hospitals was many 
times greater than where patients were treated 
privately. Sir James Simpson, the discoverer of chloro- 
form, and the most renowned doctor of his day, was 
advocating about the time of the Franco-German War 
the pulling down of all the hospitals and starting a 
system of separate huts. The hospitals were death- 
traps. 

It was in this very year 1870 that Lister left Glasgow 
for Edinburgh; and in the Glasgow Infirmary he had 
been doing exactly the same work for which he obtained 
the honours we have spoken of in 1g02. In one of the 
most insanitary hospitals in the world, while the wards 
of his colleagues were overrun with the foul malignancy 
of putrefaction and its dreadful consequences, his wards 
were pure and sweet, and his patients were being saved 
as completely, both temporarily and permanently, and 
comparatively without suffering, as they were in 1902. 

His results were published, but they did not affect 
practice in Glasgow or Edinburgh or London. Glasgow 
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in 1870 parted with him apparently without regret ; 
Edinburgh elected him not for his work but because 
he was the son-in-law of their great surgeon, James 
Syme. In Edinburgh, as in Glasgow and London, the 
profession ignored his practical results because his 
practice was founded on the germ theory of putrefac- 
tion which they rejected. Pasteur’s studies in fermenta- 
tion and putrefaction had been published to the world 
long before the Franco-German War. Yet Lister was 
the one man, French, German, or British, who saw or 
understood their bearing on the surgical problem. Pas- 
teur himself did not; he was not a surgeon. Lister’s 
previous studies, while Pasteur was discovering germs, 
had led him to the basal discovery that it was the loss of 
vitality in the patient’s tissues which reduced their 
resistance to putrefaction, whatever might be the cause 
of putrefaction. The orthodox theory was that the 
oxygen of the air started the inflammation which 
resulted in putrefaction ; but what he and his colleagues 
had been taught*he had renounced. He had not dis- 
covered what the external source of putrefaction was 
until he learned what Pasteur had done. Here was 
the clue; diminished vitality reducing the living tissue 
to an analogous dead state comparable to the dead 
organic substances in which putrefaction runs its course. 
The sequel in the human body was accounted for. 
rest was the devising, with extraordinary skill 
and persistence against baffling difficulties extend- 
ing over many years, of a practical antiseptic 
method. It did for the ordinary patient of low 
vitality in crowded hospitals what nature does for the 
healthy man and animal wounded in natural conditions. 
It covered the wound with a scab which shielded it from 
putrefaction while the tissues recovered their vitality. 
The modern hospital system which had become loath- 
some was saved. 

Until 1877 the Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London 
professions remained obdurate. Von Nussbaum 
returned to his hospital practice, and found ‘‘ hos- 
pital gangrene gnawing at the wounds like a wild 
beast ’’; and in despair he sent an assistant to Edin- 
burgh to master Lister’s technique and treatment. In 
1875 Von Nussbaum published his ‘‘ Lister’s Great Dis- 
covery ’’, German hospitals quickly adopted the new 
system. Lister paid a visit to Germany during the 
same year, and was hailed as the great conqueror of 
disease and death. The London hospitals were not 
better than the German ; but they had not troubled to do 
what Von Nussbaum had done. They had not inquired 
into Lister’s method; but now it could no longer be 
ignored, and Lister was invited to King’s College. His 
success there within a year broke down all opposition, 
and Listerism at last triumphed over its bitterest 
opponents. 

This long history of the rise and progress of, and oppo- 
sition to, one of the greatest of discoveries is narrated 
by Dr. Wrench with a clearness and skill which over- 
come technical difficulties, and make it quite intelli- 
gible to the layman. It was necessary in order that 
the full effect of the Listerian revolution should be 
understood that the previous state of the civil and mili- 
tary hospitals should be described ; and he does this in 
chapters which make one shudder to think of so much 
monstrous suffering in war and peace. Unless this 
were brought home to the reader he would not realise 
the debt that the world owes to Lister. Dr. Wrench 
also makes it clear that while Lister was one of the most 
tender-hearted and religious of men, he found vivisec- 
tion necessary to his experiments. We find neither too 
much nor too little in Dr. Wrench’s exposition of the 
discovery itself in a popular yet serious and exact 
Scientific spirit. But we are doubtful about some parts 
of his book. He treats the opposition to Lister as 
being due to some special perversity of the medical pro- 
fession, to jealousy and hatred. It would have been 
more in accordance with the philosophy on which he 
rather piques himself to have represented it as the in- 
variable stage in all new discoveries. The story of 
Darwin and the ‘‘ Origin of Species ’”? was running side 
by side with the story of anti-septicism; and it was 
almost exactly the same. 


The |; 


Dr. Wrench has a rather extravagant idea of the 
deference and authority to be allowed genius. 
In his attack—which reads rather like a_ carica- 
ture—on the aseptic treatment since introduced by the 
‘** unfaithful followers of Lister ’’, he demands a “ tra- 
dition ’’ acknowledging the supreme influence of Lister 
without the contamination of subsequent interference 
from men who are not geniuses. This is hardly a 
subject for laying before a general audience; but the 
layman will at least see the danger of making a ‘‘ tradi- 
tion’’, either of Lister or any other genius, especially 
in the medical profession, which is a slave to tradition. 
It was a tradition, and in the opinion of the medical 
profession a tradition of previous genius, which formed 
the real obstacle to the reception of Lister’s discovery. 
If Sir James Simpson, the genius of the medical pro- 
fession of that time, had accepted Listerism, Lister’s 
path would have been smooth, or smoother. 

It is difficult to exaggerate admiration for Lister; 
but Dr. Wrench demands a deference which shall be 
his in possession for ever: a deference which Lister 
would not pay to any genius that preceded him. 

This phrase, a possession for ever, reminds us that, 
for some reason or other, when Dr. Wrench quotes 
Greek he on each occasion passes the wrong Greek 
word. 


MYSTICISM AND WORSHIP. 


“The Mystic Way: a Psychological Study in Christian 
Origins.” By Evelyn Underhill. Dent. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


4 Kee word Mysticism is often used, both in conversa- 

tion and writing, as if it meant a mood of vague 
abstraction from actualities; and a Mystic is thought 
by many people to mean a man who abstains from 
mingling with practical life, who finds the ordinary con- 
ceptions of religion too definite for his taste, and 
indulges himself in a dreamy and imaginative sort of 
contemplation. But mysticism is, in reality, fully as 
definite a thing as art and even science, a quality of 
the human temperament which has appeared at all 
ages and under many forms, and is really the under- 
lying principle of all religions. It is an intuitive per- 
ception of the reality of one side of human nature—the 
spiritual as opposed to the material side. It is an 
emphatic consciousness of the struggle between what 
Miss Underhill calls ‘‘ the inelastic tangible somewhat 
called matter and the free creative impalpable some- 
what called spirit. . . . Life appears unwilling merely 
to make itself at home in the material universe ; deter- 
mined rather to use that material universe in its 
persistent and creative effort towards the discovery or 
acquirement of something else . . . of the Reality 
manifested in all existence; an artistic inspiration 
which, like the little inspiration of men, moulds matter 
and yet is conditioned by it ’’. 

We feel, of course, all of us, or if we do not con- 
sciously feel it, we know it by our reasoning powers, 
that the material things which we use do not in any 
sense belong to us; that we are only permitted to have, 
so to speak, a brief proprietorship over them ; and even 
that part of matter which is most our own, our very 
body, near to us as it is, deeply and intimately as its 
well-being or suffering affects us, is a thing which we 
must part with and lay down, and which is to be re- 
absorbed in the sum of matter, when we have finished 
with it. Even our bodies are not in any sense our- 
selves ; we know that the particles of them have changed 
many times in the course of our lives, and that though 
there has been an apparent continuity, we are not in 
reality inhabiting the same bodies in age as we 
inhabited in childhood. The materialist pure and 
simple treats mind as a mere phenomenon of matter, 
and maintains that every thought we think is preceded 
by a molecular change in the brain; the mystic on the 
other hand believes that matter is more like a symptom 
of thought, and he would maintain that though we are 
imprisoned in matter for a time, the essential part of us 
is really just as much linked with a spiritual force 
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outside of us as our mortal frames are linked with the 
world of matter; and thus the main concern of the 
mystic is with the existence of the dominating and 
transcending reality of the spirit. He is even more 
conscious of its reality than he is conscious of material 
realities, and his one aim is to quicken and animate the 
inner spiritual life, and to neglect or disregard as far 
as possible the material environment. 

Of course it is true that the human beings who live 
closest to the material world, who are most conscious 
of the actuality of matter, its sounds, sights, scents, 
and sensations, who spend themselves in practical 
energies and activities, are most likely to contest the 
mystical claim, and to deny the existence of experiences 
which lie outside their own range of perception. Miss 
Underhill’s task has been to indicate certain definite de- 
velopments of the mystical spirit, and to show its irre- 
pressible vitality as a force which must be scientifically 
dealt with. She traces the growth of Christian mysti- 
cism, finding the historical life of Christ to be the 
supreme and perfect example for all humanity of the 
mystical process; she passes on to show how St. Paul 
made his way by severe self-restraint and effort to the 
same type of spirituality, but whereas the life of 
St. Paul exhibits the struggle towards attainment, the 
Fourth Gospel is written from the point of view of one 
who has tranquilly realised the inner meaning of the 
life of the spirit. She outlines the growth of mysticism 
in the early Church, and shows how the development of 
the Christian liturgy was an attempt to symbolise in the 
poetry of ceremony and worship the drama of the 
spiritual life, the reconciliation of the inaccessibility 
of God with the limitations of man. 

The interest, then, of the book, apart from its very 
clear and beautiful statement of the part which mysti- 
cism can play in human life, and the part which it has 
played, is in the attempt made to connect mysticism 
essentially and closely with the organised worship 
which many mystics have at various times rather tended 
to disregard. The whole trend of what is called 
Quietism, such as, for instance, was exhibited in 
the Molinist movement, and again in the Quaker 
development, is rather against any insistence on 
forms of prayer. The well-known life of Brother 
Laurence, a French mystic, who was a lay brother em- 
ployed in the kitchen of a Carmelite monastery at Paris 
in the seventeenth century, shows that he regarded 
fixed acts and seasons of prayer as neither interrupting 
nor augmenting the state of ecstatic contemplation in 
which he lived. There have certainly been many 
mystics who have been content to accept worship in a 
general way as a symbol of the relation of the known 
with the unknown; but one of the chief accusations 
made against the Molinists was their disregard of 
liturgical worship in all its forms. 

But it is as well that the other side of the question 
should be as eloquently and convincingly stated as it is 
by Miss Underhill in her book. The mystical spirit 
ebbs and flows in different channels; and there is every 
reason why mysticism combined with the artistic tem- 
perament may find in the Sacrament the most perfect 
expression of the transcendent reality, the attainability 
of the union with God. But it may equally well take 
another form and strive to disentangle itself from any 
material symbol at all. 

Miss Underhill’s brilliant and suggestive book, 
which exhibits, it may be said, fine and distinguished 
literary qualities of word and phrase, does bring out 
most clearly the immense vitality and continuity of the 
mystical spirit, and shows clearly enough that the 
essence of religious life lies very far removed from eccle- 
siastical policy and administrative activity, and that 
its regenerating and uplifting power consists in its 
realisation of a force which is not a mere theory, but 
a living, potent, imperishable fact, of which those who 
will may avail themselves. 

That is after all what differentiates the human con- 
ceptions of life. To some, life is a mere hurried oppor- 
tunism, an experience blindly assimilated, a mere 
scrambling on from task to task, a participation in a 
series of material sensations. On the other hand, the 


mystic and the saint view life as a process and a 
passage, a moulding of character, which is to find a 
more permanent home elsewhere; religion is not to 
them a mere indulgence in emotion, for the sake of 
emotional delight, but in the sternest and most practical 
sense, the one worthy energy of life, a perpetual effort 
not to discern a mere vision of truth, but in the direc- 
tion of becoming something different, of attaining a 
security of heart, without which there is no smallest 
chance of any real happiness. All activities beside that 
are the mere restless shiftings of the sick spirit; and 
the mystic way is the one equable progress from dis- 
satisfaction and bewilderment into certainty and light. 


A RENAISSANCE WITHOUT CHAUCER. 


“The Renaissance and its Makers.” By J. D. Symon 
and §. L. Bensusan. Jack. 10s. 6d. net. 


EMEMBERING the thousands of books which have 
been written around the Renaissance, it argues 
considerable mental hardihood on the part of Messrs. 
Symon and Bensusan that they evidently hope to escape 
the fate of the vast majority. We carefully scanned 
the present volume for a note of justification. We 
found it in the preface. It seems the authors have 
discovered that the beginnings of the Renaissance went 
further back than is generally imagined, and the ending 
of its influence is, like the Spanish fleet, not yet in sight. 
Gratitude is due immediately from the reader. Such 
restraint have our authors put upon themselves, that 
instead of taking us back to the beginning of the world, 
like the orator in Racine’s famous play, they have 
agreed to make a start at the downfall of the Roman 
Empire and the departure of the legions from howling 
Britain. But there is yet another and better reason 
given for this crambe repetita. It seems that the 
Emperor Frederick II. and the Frenchman Dolet have 
not up till now been fairly treated for their part in the 
development of the Renaissance. Matthew Paris, it 
appears, wrote about Frederick as the ‘‘ Stupor 
Mundi’’; so there must have been something rather 
wonderful about the man. Eagerly were the pages 
turned to those devoted to the great ‘‘ amazement ’”’. 
But, alas, we read the pages, which were not many, 
and no amazement fell upon us. Dolet is better and 
more fully dealt with; yet the space allotted to him is 
not at all proportionate to his alleged influence. If 
Frederick and Dolet are the raison d’étre of this 
volume, they cannot be adequately treated. 

There is one astonishing omission. It is scarcely 
credible that although a very considerable amount of 
space is given to Boccaccio and his work and his period, 
there is not a single reference to Chaucer, who owed 
so much to the Italian master. The tale of the Patient 
Griselda is actually given at length without Chaucer’s 
name being mentioned even in a footnote. Nay, more, 
his name is not mentioned once in the whole book. 

The English section of it is indeed very poorly done. 
Dante is discussed at length in the Italian part, and his 
unique service to the Italian language lauded to the 
skies ; Chaucer rendered the same service to the English 
and he seems to be positively tabooed. However, 
English literature seems to have been somewhat of a 
terra incognita to our authors. And they have suc- 
ceeded in making at least two wonderful discoveries : 
that Matthew Arnold was the original author of the 
phrase ‘‘ sweetness and light’’, and that Marlowe’s 
‘““Hero and Leander’’ was a mere translation, like 
Chapman’s ‘‘Homer’’, So, when later on we met 
with a few gems like Plautus’s ‘‘ Menaechini’’, we had 
no more wonder left in us. Still, it is rather irritating 
to read, now of Francesco Petrarch, now of Francis I., 
now of Francois, Lewis and Louis, etc. This compila- 
tion has evidently been got up in some haste. It 
has merits. The printing and format are good, the 
illustrations plentiful and interesting, rather out of the 
way. The summing-up of Petrarch as the first modern 
man is excellent ; so is also the picture of Dante as the 
crystallisation of the Middle Age, yet not altogether 
unfeeling of the coming era. Likewise the debt owed 
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to France, beginning with the singers of the langue d’oc 
and langue d’oil, is well dwelt upon, because seldom 
realised fully. The glimpses given of the ordinary way 
of life at that remote period are interesting, but, doubt- 
less unavoidably, scrappy. 

All suffragettes and suffragists may be advised to 
read the chapter on the Renaissance women. What 
they there read will perhaps put them less in conceit 
with themselves, and will teach them that real talent 
and capacity were then at any rate ever united with 
gentleness and modesty. 

Perhaps the best that can be said of the book is that 
it may introduce an interested reader to the study of 
the works of Addington Symonds and other first-rate 
authorities. 


THE GERMAN NAVY. 


“German Sea-Power.”” By Archibald Hurd and Henry 
Castle. Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

(>* a sultry summer day, a hundred years ago, 

Mr. Von Hesse, chief of the Hanseatic League, 
sacrificing his property to escape the attentions of 
Davoust, who had arrested thirty-four of the most 
respectable citizens of Hamburg, set sail for the har- 
bour of refuge where once lurked the germ from which 
the Hanseatic League developed. The sultriness of 
the day is doubtful, but the ‘‘ Times’’ of 29 June 
1913 guarantees the truth of the remainder. The 
Jeremiah whose duty it was to inform the public 
of the reduced state of Mr. Von Hesse mournfully 
prophesied that nothing short of the complete ruin of 
Hamburg would satisfy the revengeful spirit of 
Napoleon. How surprised he would be if rung up to- 
day and asked to write a leader on the memo. which 
describes how a certain eagle, despised by Napoleon in 
an attempt to improve on its youth, shows signs of deve- 
loping into the beast of the Apocalypse; we mean the 
Admiralty memo. that has been the cause of such great 
consumption of cocktails during the dog days of 1913.* 
Before starting his article, he would have to get out- 
side assistance and would naturally consult the current 
number of the ‘‘ Naval Annual ’’; on reading what Mr. 
Leyland has said concerning the spirit that breathes 
life into the beast, peradventure he might concentrate 
on the German Colbert, Admiral von Tirpitz, and rest 
content to go no further; or, perhaps, having glanced 
at the ‘‘Annual’’ and become infected by the enthu- 
siasm of Captain von Kihlwetter, who has dubbed 
Kaiser Wilhelm ‘‘ the real creator of the German 
fleet ’’, he might rush off to hear Mr. Bonar Law toast 
Wilhelm—‘‘ true leader of his people’’—and seek at 
the Hétel Métropole inspiration for his pen. If he 
chanced to sit next the walrus, attracted there by the 
menu, he would learn from him that the supreme head 
of the German Navy has presided for twenty-five years 
over an Empire built by one Bismarck and others on 
the site cleared by his bogey-man of 1813, and that the 
time has come to talk of many things—of ports, of 
ships, of increment tax, of parliaments and kings, and 
why the sea grows boiling hot and whether fleets have 
wings; and, as Messrs. Hurd and Castle have investi- 
gated these matters very closely, the walrus would of 
course refer his neighbour to the book they have 
written on German sea-power, where he would find how 
superfluous were his fears for the future of the Hanse 
town and how the hammer of Hamburg was in fact 
only a decent broom to sweep the ground for the 
foundation of an empire. The first thing to catch his 
eye on opening the book recommended to notice by the 
walrus would warn him against too literal an accept- 
ance of Captain von Kihlwetter’s estimate of the 
Kaiser ; Messrs. Hurd and Castle have condemned as 
mischievous heresy the popular belief that holds the 
German fleet to be the arbitrary and artificial creation 
of a despot. If such a conception of its origin were 
permissible, then German naval expansion might be 
expected to cease on the removal of the Imperial will, 
and this, alas, is not to be hoped for! Emperor or no 
Emperor, when the growth of commerce compels a 
nation to seek new markets it will sooner or later turn 


instinctively to the sea, given a sea to turn to; to the 
dead hand falls the honour of providing Germany with 
her sea-board, to the dead hand the honour of welding 
the German peoples into a nation, and to Wilhelm II. 
the honour of leading his ducklings to the water and 
teaching them how to swim. Kaiser Wilhelm has 
drunk at the pure fount of Mahan; so have Messrs. 
Hurd and Castle, and where Captain von Kihlwetter 
can detect only a Prussian acorn they are able to see 
the taproots of the German oak, alias the German 
Navy, buried in the soil of history, drawing sustenance 
from geographical, economic, and political conditions 
of which it is the natural and inevitable product. The 
vision compels them to probe some distance under- 
ground, and many buried worthies get turned up in the 
process. 

The corpses have been placed by the excavators in 
their gallery of sea-power, each furnished with an 
appropriate label to explain the reason of his presence 
there. It is a good idea and saves the shock which a 
too sudden introduction to living giants might well 
cause. The history of these dead people is relevant 
to the issue whether the German Navy has come to 
stay, since it tends to prove the continuity of forces 
still at work. Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck still 
cherish memories of medieval Hanseatic glories, the 
German Navy still bears marks of Prussian origin, and 
Prussian theories relating to the rights of neutrals date 
back to Frederick the Great. When calculating for 
duration of life it is a business-like precaution to insist 
on the disclosure of every fact which may affect it; the 
many obstacles checking progress since the Franco- 
Prussian war and the fetters hindering advance in the 
era preceding it should all be taken into account before 
passing judgment on the present naval policy of Ger- 
many. A war fleet is not wanted until there are mer- 
chant vessels calling for protection; the merchant 
vessels cannot come into being without a personnel or 
material for their construction, without ports or cargoes 
to carry; the cargoes do not exist until Customs and 
postal authorities adopt a common system, nor before 
transport facilities are in being and enough developed 
to allow producers of raw material to come together 
and so make possible factory and mill which turn out 
the manufactured product for export. 

The preamble to the Navy Law of 1900 purports to 
supply the motive underlying the prodigious expansion 
of the fighting fleet; it is the protection of German 
trade and commerce ‘‘ under existing conditions ’’, and 
as the Admiralty memo. accepts the view that German 
naval expansion has not been provoked by British naval 
increases, we are obliged to ask Mahan for a solution 
of the riddle. He has enumerated the principal condi- 
tions affecting sea-power, and here we use the words 
in their broader sense, as under : (1) Geographical posi- 
tion ; (2) physical conformation, including natural pro- 
ductions and climate ; (3) extent of territory ; (4) num- 
ber of population; (5) characteristics of the people, 
including therein the national institutions. | Messrs. 
Hurd and Castle can fairly claim they have taken 
every one of these into consideration in their endeavour 
to gauge the vitality of German sea-power. Will 
the day come when German sea-power, like English 
land, can be expressed in terms of negation? 


NOVELS. 


“The Devil's Garden.” By W. B. Maxwell. Hutchin 
son. 6s. 

M R. W. B. MAXWELL is one of the novelists who 

matter. In cleverness and craftsmanship he has 
few equals among modern fiction writers. If somehow 
he misses greatness, his work has in it many of the 
qualities that make greatness. It is stamped with 
intense sincerity. It is genuine. And that, after all, 
is a tremendous test. Many writers impress us by 
their cleverness. ‘‘ How extraordinarily clever!’’ we 
exclaim. But it is only when we say ‘‘ How true!”’ 
that we are, wittingly or unwittingly, paying the highest 
tribute. Where Mr. Maxwell misses greatness is in 
his lack of anything that can rightly be defined as 
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inspiration. His books are, if anything, too well 
thought out, too intricate in detail, too studied. They 
somehow lack spontaneity, humanity and breadth 
of conception. Mr. Maxwell is indeed something 
of a specialist in his methods. Most of his recent 
books might be described as pathological studies. He 
has a medical mind. He shows extraordinary power 
of diagnosis, of tracing the workings of overwrought, 
unstrung or diseased brains. His novels ‘‘ The Rest 
Cure ’’, ‘‘ In Cotton Wool ”’ and ‘‘ General Mallock’s 
Shadow ”’ are examples of his peculiar skill in this direc- 
tion, and his new book ‘‘ The Devil’s Garden”’ is 
planned on much the same lines. The main interest of 
the story depends upon the elaborate tracing of the 
effects on a man’s mentality of two tremendous shocks 
arising out of the discovery of his wife’s infidelity and 
his murder of her betrayer. ‘‘ The Devil playeth in a 
man’s mind like a wanton child in a garden, bringing 
his filth to choke each open path, upreoting the tender 
plants and trampling the buds that should have blown 
for the Master.’? Mr. Maxwell shows the Devil at work 
in the garden. 

William Dale, a strong-limbed, quick-witted peasant, 
active as a squirrel and industrious as a beaver, has 
reached the summit of his ambitions by becoming post- 
master of his native village. He has secured this posi- 
tion mainly owing to the good offices of the great man 
of the neighbourhood, the Right Honourable Everard 
Barradine, an ex-Cabinet Minister. Dale’s wife pre- 
vious to her marriage had been in the service of Mr. 
Barradine. The felicity of his lot as postmaster and 
husband of a lovely wife proves almost too much for 
William Dale. He becomes a veritable Jack-in-office, 
quick-tempered, arrogant and overbearing. These 
qualities eventually bring him into contact with his 
superiors and he is virtually dismissed from his office 
when the timely interference of Mr. Barradine smoothes 
matters over. The first great blow comes when Dale, 
in his hour of triumph, discovers that he has bought his 
reinstatement with his wife’s honour. Gradually he 
learns the whole sickening story of her relations with 
Mr. Barradine. He had debauched her innocence when 
she was quite a young girl; she had continued to be one 
of his many mistresses for several years; then he grew 
tired of her, and his attentions gradually ceasing he had 
left her quite free to do what she pleased. She had 
never liked him, had always feared him. The long 
intermittent thraldom to his power had been an abomina- 
tion to her, and it was martyrdom to return to him. 
But he had made her compliance the price of helping 
the husband whom she worshipped and so, in her strange 
muddled fashion, she had submitted. 

To William Dale there seems only one way out. He 
contrives the murder of his wife’s betrayer, and, so skil- 
fully does he arrange matters, a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental 
death ’’ is brought in, not even his own wife suspecting 
him of any connexion with the sudden death of Barra- 
dine. But a man cannot arrogate to himself the func- 
tions of both judge and executioner without paying the 
price. With something of the inevitableness of Greek 
tragedy the story of William Dale develops. He 
changes his occupation from postmaster to farmer, and 
after a reconciliation with his wife settles down to a 
period of apparent peace and prosperity. He “‘ gets 
religion ’’, and for a time it seems that his conscience 
is at rest. 

But the avenging Furies are on his track. When 
well into middle-age he is attacked by the same form 
of aberration as the man he has murdered. He falls in 
love with a young and beautiful girl, and his temptation 
and struggles are depicted in a powerful and convincing 
fashion. He realises that he is the victim of the relent- 
less law of God. ‘*‘ He remembered the common phrase 
—so often employed by himself—comparing mice with 
men. Am I aman or a mouse? And it seemed that 
no cat had ever played with a mouse as the Infinite 
Ruling Power of the universe had been playing with 
the man William Dale. He had been allowed to break 
loose, to frisk and jump, to fancy he was free to run 
right round the earth if he wished to do so; and all 
the while he had truly been a prisoner, the helpless 


prey of his captor, held close to the place of ultimate 
doom.”’ 

It is a painful and pitiful story, and throughout the 
atmosphere is one of almost unrelieved gloom. Sunt 
lacrimae rerum. ‘‘ There’s a cruel lot of sorrow in 
most people’s lives ’’, says one of the characters. Mr. 
Maxwell seems poignantly alive to the fact. Viewed 
from the standpoint of a work of art, the most serious 
blemishes in the book are the pathological details into 
which the author enters. They reek of the medical 
treatise. Here is an instance: ‘‘ She was acting now 
as instinctively as any wild animal of the woods. What 
had started in the zone of voluntary impulse had now 
passed int« the ruling power of reflexes ; every nerve of 
her body seemed to be thinking for itself, guiding her, 
and compelling her to struggle for the desired end.’’ 

And this is how Mr. Maxwell describes a woman’s 
sensations after childbirth: ‘‘ She herself was aston- 
ished by her physical sensations. Languors that had 
seemed an essential part of her temperament ever since 
girlhood were now only memories; she felt more alive 
when passive now than during extreme excitement in 
the past ; her whole body, from the surface to the bones, 
appeared to be larger and yet more compact. Even the 
muscles of her back and legs, which ought to have been 
relaxed and feeble after weeks of bed, had the tone 
and hardness that only exercise is supposed to induce; 
so that when standing or walking she experienced a 
curiously stimulating sense of solidity and power, as if 
her hold upon the ground was heavier and firmer than 
it had ever been, although she could move about fron 
place to place with incredibly more lightness and ease ’’. 


“General John Regan.” By George A. Birmingham. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

‘* General John Regan’’, of course, is the novel of 
the play. This incomparable story of how a statue was 
erected to a hero who never existed seems to be part 
of the folklore of Ireland. Lady Gregory first essayed 
it in her longest and best play. Lady Gregory’s ‘‘ The 
Image ’’ is finer work than Canon Hannay’s ‘ Gen- 
eral John Regan’’. ‘‘ The Image’”’ aims at loveliness 
and at comedy; and fitfully attains them. ‘‘ General 
John Regan”? is frank farce. It is a better novel than 
it was aplay. We could never believe in Mr. Hawtrey 
as an Irishman. Dr. Doyle lives more vividly be- 
tween the covers of this book than he did upon the 
boards of the ‘‘ Apollo’’ theatre. The novel deserves 
to go; and, if one may judge from the play’s success, 
it will go very well indeed. Canon Hannay has rather 
the qualities of a novelist than of a playwright. He 
excels in commentary and description. His intentions 
upon the page are clearer than they were upon the 
stage. We saw and mildly enjoyed the acting version 
of ‘‘ General John Regan’’; but we have enjoyed the 
novel more heartily. Of course, there were scenes of 
the play which made their effect dramatically, and which 
mentally recurred as we read the novel. Of scenes in 
the play which directly appealed to the eye, perhaps the 
last was best. We shall not easily forget the starchy 
young representative of the Lord Lieutenant, who had 
no ear for music, reverently raising his hat to ‘* Wear- 
ing of the Green ’’ under the impression that the village 
band were playing the English National Anthem. 
But, on the whole, the novel is better fun ; it is very good 
fun indeed, easily written, unpretentious, rarely strain- 
ing after wit, but quite frequently reaching it in a 
natural stride. We would like to know whence this 
excellent tale of a statue originally sprang. Ladv 
Gregory and Canon Hannay cannot be suspected of 
trespassing on one another, and the fundamental like- 
ness of their tales is beyond coincidence. It looks 
like a case of simultaneous derivation from an original 
source. 


“The Strictly Trained Mother.” 
Murray. 3s. 6d. 

Miss Montrésor’s sketch of the Betterton household, 
despite some kindly touches, is a satire on present ideas 
of duty. The two daughters are middle-aged maidens 
devoting their lives to charities and the milder forms of 


By F. F. Montrésor. 
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politics in a way which will one day gain them brief but 
laudatory obituary notices in the press. With them lives 
their old mother, and let it not be thought that they are 
neglectful of her. She is surrounded by all material 
comforts, and she is treated with that mixture of firm- 
ness and kindness which used to be recommended for 
a growing child. She is not allowed to forget that 
she ought to be grateful, but in spite of training they 
cannot make her content, and one day she slips away 
to the Hampstead villa where lives the Bohemian son- 
in-law who years before had eloped with Ellen, the 
youngest and most lovable of her daughters. Ellen, 
who had prized affection above duty, is dead, but some- 
thing of her spirit survives in her child Polly, a girl 
whose crude though honest notions are intended to be 
typical of the new age. The alliance between feeble 
old Mrs. Betterton and the militant granddaughter 
has its good results, for as the one takes a new hold 
on life so does the other grow tender in her strength. 
All this is very“prettily described and the tale is too 
short to give anyone time to weary of it. Pity for old 
age and enthusiasm for youth both creep into the book 
in the unavoidable way, for they are the sentiments 
common to the great part of humanity, and for express- 
ing them once again we should scarcely thank the 
author. Her satire on the new forces of conscience 
which transform the daughters of a Pére Goriot into 
models of the harsh virtues is of more timely occurrence. 


THE LATEST BOOKS. 
“The English Novel.’’ By George Saintsbury. Dent. 5s. net. 

We cannot help thinking we have read before in some 
book or other by Mr. Saintsbury at least a few of the things 
which are here set forth: but are content it should be so, 
for Mr. Saintsbury writes and gossips about the classic 
English novel and novelist in a way no one else can to-day. 
Perhaps some young, impatient, modern critic may murmur 
that ‘‘once Professor Saintsbury had something to say about 
the novel—now he has to say something ’’. Well, one is glad 
if he does have to say something, especially glad when one 
reads him on Jane Austen. Mr. Saintsbury comes bolt out- 
right with the word ‘‘ wonderful’’ of ‘‘ Pride and Preju- 
dice’’, and we assent without the smallest reserve to that 
judgment. It is wonderful—a gallery of portraits, exact 
and exquisite in workmanship, unsurpassed, and surely for 
ever unsurpassable. We have read it a dozen times, and 
wish we had read it fifty times: we go all the way with him, 
too, about ‘‘ Mansfield Park’’—‘‘ much of it is quite con- 
summate, the character of Mrs. Norris especially, and for 
subtly interwoven phrase without emphasis, conveying know- 
ledge and criticism of life it has few equals’’. Then how 
excellent and neat he is on Peacock, Fanny Burney, Trollope ! 
This is a book worth keeping. It can warm one. But Mr. 
Saintsbury makes too much of the stories of Blackmore, 
amiable stories certainly, fresh and wholesome and worthy, 
but not exactly great ; and, alas! he makes one uncomfort- 
able when he turns to George Eliot or to Thomas Hardy. 
Clearly they are not in his line at all. 

He finds that the ‘‘strenuous workmanship’’ and 
“ original handling’’ of the author of ‘‘ Tess of the D’ Urber- 
villes’’ ‘‘ disable offhand the judgment of the critic’. That 
is the way, necessarily, with a good deal of the work of 
immortal genius. 

“Fabre, Poet of Science.” By Dr. C. V. Legros. 
Bernard Miall. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Dr. C. V. Legros has given us a rare biography in these 
days of slash and sensationalism, which Mr. Bernard Miall 
has translated into good, unaffected English from the French 
original. Dr. Legros describes Fabre’s character as that 
of one of nature’s poet-lovers. He is no dry dissecting 
student of pistils and stamens who cannot see a flower with- 
out tearing its petals and who sets no value on its perfume. 
Fabre is a priest of nature, learned in her rituals, initiated 
into her secrets, one whom ‘Nature the old nurse” 
took upon her knee at an early age, and who shares the 
Christlike love of 8. Francis for ‘‘my brothers the birds 
and my sister the water”’. He has called the yellow-winged 
wasp, the Sphex, ‘‘ the brown violinist of the clods”’. As 
some ancient philosopher of Egypt he has watched the habits 
of the beetle the Egyptians immortalised in the scarabaéus, 
that symbol of divinity, the ‘‘Scarabaéus sacer, with his 
incurved feet and clumsy legs”, who begins to roll his ever- 
lasting pellet, and, stripping it of its embroidery of fiction, 
demonstrated that its true story was even more m 


Translated by 


than the most delicate fairy tale. He has been that rarest 
combination of the modern soul with the fantastic and 
beautiful Pagan—a Poet of Science—and all who love the 
more mysterious aspects of the hidden Hertha spirit of the 
world-tree Yggdrasil will find much joy in perusing this 
life history of one of her most diligent and exquisite seekers. 


‘* Winchester: its , Buildings and People.” By the 
W.C.A.8S. Wells. 2s. 6d. net. 

The difficulty in writing a book about Winchester is the 
vast wealth of material ready to hand, and, further, the 
fact that the task has been attempted by many capable 
pens. But while the book owes naturally a great deal to the 
labours of previous writers, notably of Dean Kitchin, yet 
the matter is well-selected, well-arranged, and well-presented 
to the reader. In a work which is the joint production of 
many writers a uniform standard of excellence cannot be 
expected ; and we would feel inclined to say that while the 
chapter on the College is, not unnaturally, the most 
interesting, yet the most original part of the volume is that 
which deals with the remains of Jacobean architecture in the 
city. The volume closes with an appendix on the outlines of 
English architecture, written in a singularly clear and lucid 
manner, and with a chronological table which will be found 
useful. It is further embellished with a series of diagrams 
and plans, one of which, on the Cathedral and monastic 
buildings, is to be specially commended. One cannot but 
wish that a similar plan had been given of the College and 
its surroundings. We heartily commend the little volume 
not only to Wykehamists, who will with reason welcome its 
appearance, but to the wider circle of intelligent pilgrims 
who flock to the lovely city associated with the names of 
Alfred the Great and King Cnut, of S. Swithun and William 
of Wykeham. 


‘*A History of Cavalry from the Earliest Times, with Lessons 
for the Future.” By Colonel George T. Denison. Second 
Edition. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is a reprint of Colonel Denison’s ‘“ History of 
Cavalry’’, first published in 1877. In his first edition 
he reiterated views which he had originally expressed in a 
book he wrote in 1868, ‘‘Cavalry in Modern War’’. This 
was written when the events of the Civil War in North 
America loomed largely in men’s minds, and the deeds of 
the so-called American ‘‘ cavalry’’, which as a matter of 
fact was not true cavalry at all, but peculiarly effective 
mounted infantry trained in the school of war. It is 
unnecessary to allude here to the ‘‘ History ’’ itself, which is 
well known, and is included in the first four hundred pages 
of this edition. In the preface, however, and again in an 
additional part which deals with ‘‘ The Organisation, Arma- 
ment, and Employment of Cavalry in Modern Warfare’’, 
Colonel Denison in some thirty pages redpens the whole 
question of the arme blanche and cavalry action in general. 
He starts with the assertion that ‘‘the bravest cavalry 
are almost certain to be cut to pieces by the terribly 
destructive fire of the breech-loading rifle”. The metaphor 
is mixed, but the meaning can be gathered. He once again 
advocates the use of the revolver and pistol in the cavalry 
charge and mélée, and repeats how Morgan’s American 
swordsmen who, be it noted, were ill-trained to the use of 
the sabre, ‘‘ made ridiculous failures’, such as might 
reasonably be expected from such men, whereas their com- 
rades who used gun and pistol did some execution. The 
usual statistics from the Franco-German War of 1870 com- 
paring the relative losses caused by shot and steel are once 
again cited in support of the inutility of the latter. Colonel 
Denison’s suggestion: (p. 427) that cavalry should charge 
infantry ‘‘at full speed, revolver in hand’’, and ‘fire 
two or three shots from each man at within, say, seventy- 
five paces’’, will appeal with peculiar force to every horse 
soldier if only from its sheer absurdity. Again, nobody 
denies the enormous value of dismounted action for cavalry 
and its development during recent years, but the author 
writes of this subject as if it were a new discovery. 


** Ancient Greece: a Sketch of its Art, Literature and Philosophy, 
viewed in Connexion with its External History from the 
Earliest Times to the age of Alexander the Great.” By H. B. 
Cotterill. Harrap. 7s. 6d. net. 

The classics have this property, that they compel writing. 
Usually the writing takes the form of translation. The 
Lord Justice, the returned Administrator, and till not long 
ago the Secretary of State turned Horace or Catullus into 
what they believed was verse. Mr. Cotterill also has in his 
day aimed at this mark, and doses his reader not illiberally 
with his own versions. But the classics compel their readers 
to write books as well as translations. This is a harder 
task, usually implies a pedagogic past, and demands the 
study of what other people have written. Mr. Cotterill has 
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written a substantial book on Ancient Greece. There was 
no call for it, and had there been a call, the author was not 
the man to hear it. This sort of book requires some specific 
quality of mind for its justification. Mr. Cotterill does 
not possess the earnest sensibility of Mr. Livingstone, or the 
ethical and anthropological charm of Mr. Murray, or the 
unscrupulous jauntiness of Mr. Mahaffy. He has ballasted 
his literature with history, and in so far done well, for while 
his literary judgments do not call for attention (he com- 
pares Theognis with Tupper), his history is sound and not 
badly expounded. In fact his account of the heroic age may 
be read by the beginner. He often arrives at the common- 
sense view of a question, so easy for an outsider ; but often 
again does not know what to think or which of his authorities 
is talking sense. He should not say that the Acheans 
came from the north, they or their language ; he should know 
that Troy was wholly Asiatic, and even a manual should 
not say that Zolian is a corruption of Achwan. Pains have 
been bestowed on the photographs, which are numerous and 
often interesting. 


“The Genius of the Gael: a Study in Celtic Psychology and its 
Manifestations.’ By Sophie Bryant D.Sc. Litt.D. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. net. 

“The Genius of the Gael: A Study in Celtic Psychology 
and its Manifestations’, by Dr. Sophie Bryant, is a 
psychological study of the innate Celtic genius which pro- 
duced Mangan, William Blake, Thomas Moore, and, later, 
George Borrow, J. M. Synge, and W. B. Yeats. The 
best chapter is the one dealing with ‘‘ The Celt in Spiritual 
Insight’, in which S. Patrick’s beautiful invocation known 
as his “‘ Breastplate’’, an old Irish manuscript concerning 
S. Columba in Iona and the seventh-century song of 
Manchan the Hermit, Abbot of Lemanaghan, in King’s 
County, are quoted. In this, as Miss Bryant remarks, there 
is expressed ‘‘ the antique spirit of joyful content and pious 
aspiration which endures to this day and dignifies life in 
the cottage homes of Western Ireland’’. 


THE SEPTEMBER REVIEWS. 


The ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’’ opens with three widely 
dissimilar articles grouped together under the heading 
of ‘Imperial and National Safety’’. First of all comes 
Lord Roberts, who deals with the Duke of Bedford’s criticisms 
of the proposals of the National Service League. On many 
points the two authorities are in complete agreement, and 
particularly on the vital importance of an efficient Home 
Army; but they differ when the Duke of Bedford seeks to 
attain this by a large increase of the present voluntarily 
enlisted Regular Army, with a consequent corresponding 
reduction in the Territorial Force. Next comes Bishop 
Frodsham, who is at pains to defend his statement that the 
majority of the religious bodies in Australia are in favour 
of the Defence Act: while the third of the trio consists of a 
reprint of an article written by the late Sir James Knowles 
some years ago on that ‘“‘ harmful unnecessary project’’, the 
Channel Tunnel scheme, which is likewise condemned, in 
more lively terms, by the writer of ‘‘ Musings without 
Method”’ in ‘‘ Blackwood”’. The problem of Home defence 
is also dealt with, in the ‘‘ British Review’’, by Sir Henry 
Craik, who makes an appeal to the people to keep the ques- 
tion of national service out of party politics. ‘‘ Political 
leaders ’’, he writes, ‘‘do not in these days inspire ideas or 
rouse the nation to a sense of duty. The nation must brace 
itself to a task which is too high for those who guide its 
party contests’. In the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’’, again, 
Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall, who speaks with the authority 
of knowledge, has some sensible things to say as to the hope 
of Moslem progress, with particular reference to the present 
situation of Turkey. At the close of a long article on ‘“‘ An 
Anglo-American Reunion” Mr. Ellis Barker urges that the 
Hundred Years’ Peace would be most appropriately cele- 
brated by the conclusion of a treaty of defence by the two 
great Anglo-Saxon nations. Amongst the many other 
interesting articles in the issue one makes rather mournful 
reading—a list, by Mr. W. Roberts, of pictures of the Early 
English school now in America. 

In the “Fortnightly”, ‘Auditor Tantum”’ strongly 
denounces the idea that it is constitutionally competent for 
the King to refuse his assent to the Home Rule Bill next 
May, when for the third time it has passed the House of 
Commons and has complied with all the requirements of the 
Parliament Act. On the other hand, “ Mancunian”’ offers 
a very frank ‘Liberal Plea for Dissolution’. His view is 
that ‘‘by all the signs the Liberals are to suffer a reverse 
at the next General Election, less serious if it is taken soon, 
more serious if it is postponed’’. The “disaster, death, 


and damnation” prophesied by Sir Edward Grey if the 
reform of the House of Lords were left to the Unionist Party 
is now three years nearer, and in addition the Liberals 
‘never made a worse mistake than when they allowed the 
Referendum to be set over against the Parliament Act as the 
Conservative antithesis to Liberalism’’. The advice of this 
candid friend to the Liberal Party is to accept the Referen- 
dum, to drop the Parliament Act the moment an agreement 
is reached on Home Rule (which he thinks is now quite 
possible), and then to have an immediate dissolution and 
fight the next election on the composition of the House of 
Lords. Sir Gilbert Parker, in an article on ‘“‘The Welding 
of the Empire’’, believes that the solution of the problem 
of an imperial organisation depends on the local navy, with 
obligations to and co-operation with the Imperial Navy duly 
defined, and that then the necessary Imperial Council of 
Defence will lay the foundations of a real Imperial Parlia- 
ment. 

The ‘Episodes of the Month”? in the National 
Review ”’ are still partly written in the ‘‘ Marconi atmo- 
sphere’’, but they also give strong support to the doctrine, 
denounced by ‘‘ Auditor Tantum”’ in the ‘Fortnightly’, 
that the Crown could and should veto the Home Rule Bill 
‘‘until after the electors of the United Kingdom have been 
consulted’’. In the ‘‘ Marconi atmosphere’’, also, is an 
amusing parody on Matthew Arnold addressed to Lord 
Murray as ‘‘Thyrsis de nos jours’’. The Earl of Erroll 
believes that ‘‘ public opinion no longer regards some form 
of compulsion for home service as outside the range of 
practical politics’’, and Mr. George Lloyd, M.P., makes 
some sound suggestions to the Imperial Government for the 
further development of British East Africa and Uganda, the 
wealth and progress of which are only just beginning to be 
realised. 

The ‘‘Round Table” contains a very important article 
on the Arya Samaj—one of the best accounts that have yet 
been given of the rise and aims of that most anti-Christian 
of Hindu reforming sects. As the writer points out, ‘‘ not 
only is the Samaj by far the most interesting as well as the 
most successful of modern attempts to reform the Hindu 
religious and social system from the inside, but by reason 
of the vigour of its attack, the manifold nature of its 
activities and the perfection of its organisation it demands 
the serious notice. of all who are interested in studying the 
trend of affairs in the India of to-day’’. Almost equally 
important is the article on ‘‘ South Africa and its Native 
Question ’’, for it is too seldom realised that South Africa 
differs from the other Dominions in having, in addition to 
all their problems in their several degrees, another and far 
more important one—‘‘ that is, whether the European popu- 
lation, in virtue of whose civilisation and political aspira- 
tions she takes her present place in the Empire, will expand 
to meet the needs of filling lands and growing industries, or 
whether that population is destined to recede before or be 
merged in the advancing numbers and civilisation of the race 
which it now regards as subject to it’’. The notes cover the 
problems of the day in the United Kingdom and the four 
Dominions, but it would be a gain if greater attention could 
be devoted to the Crown Colonies. 

The ‘‘ English Review’’, ‘‘ Blackwood ’’, the ‘‘ Cornhill’’, 
and ‘‘Harper’s”’ present their accustomed features. The 
first has poems by Thomas Hardy and Sir Ronald Ross, the 
latter being a fragment of an epic of Indian scenery, a kind 
of ‘‘ Georgics ’’ in anapestic blank verse, written at the close 
of the author’s researches on malaria in India in 1898. 
‘*Blackwood’’ has a good description of Camel Corps 
Maneeuvres, which will be read with special interest in view 
of the recent disaster in Somaliland, and a taking Burmese 
story by Sir Charles Crosthwaite, while the ‘‘ Musings with- 
out Method ’’ possess their usual pungency. The ‘“‘ Cornhill ” 
contains a sonnet on Alfred Lyttelton by Sir Charles Darling, 
and two papers of military interest in ‘‘ Recollections of the 
Siege of Delhi’’, by Colonel Sir Edward Thackeray, V.C., 
and ‘‘ Peninsular Battlefields of a Century Ago”’, by Colonel 
Callwell. In ‘‘ Harper’s’’ there is a good account, under the 
title of ‘‘ Every Farmer his own Capitalist’’, of the two 
systems for short credit which have been so successful in 
Germany—the Raiffeisen and the Schulze-Delitzsch—and 
Professor Lounsbury tilts in all seriousness against spurious 
Americanisms in English works of fiction. 

Of articles dealing more particularly with literature and 
art there is no lack. Mention may be made of Mr. Henry 
Newbolt’s appreciation of Chaucer in the ‘English 
Review’’; Dorothea Gerard’s summary of recent German 
fiction in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’; ‘The Poetry of 
Francis Thompson ’’, by Edith Moggridge, in the “ British 
Review”’ ; and “‘ The Plays of Granville Barker’, by P. P. 
Howe, ‘‘ Emile Verhaeren”’, by Horace B. Samuel, and 
‘“* Moussorgsky’s Operas”, by E. A. Baughan, in the 
Fortnightly ’’. 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


{Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office : 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PERFECT SECURITY. 


ESTD. A.D. 1717) 
RECONSTITUTED 1906. 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for a Limited Number 
of Premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and a 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 


together with valuable options and additional benefits. 
EXAMPLE.—Age 25. Sum Assured £500. 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 16 8 

GUARANTEED RESULTS: 

(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 

(b) In case of survival, 

ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 

to 20 years accumulated Bonuses, 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


Orricg: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.0. 
Assets Exceed £10,500,000. 


COUNTY et uential Loss Following 
pine P Foy Accident & Disease, 
erso en 
OFFIGE, Workmen's Compensation, 
LIMITED Domestic Servants, 


Third Party & Drivers’ Risks, 
Motor Car and Lift, 

Burglary and Theft, 

Pilate Class, 

Fidelity Cuarantee. 


0, REGENT ST., W. 


AND 


4, LOMBARDST.,E.C. 
LONDON. 


INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS, THE 
BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE IS CONFINED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities, 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.G, 


Board of Directors. 
Avrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Vatentia, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracgy, Esq. Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.1.E., M.P. 
H. E. Dux, Esq., K.C., M.P. C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
Hen. R. C. Gnosvanon. Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and of 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.Cj 


£85,000,000. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - 


Impaired Digestion 
Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 


« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


P & O Under Contract with H.M, Government. 
Mail & Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


PeO Pleasure Cruises. 


SEA TRIPS by Mall Steamers, 8,000 to 13,000 tons, 
Every FRIDAY from TILBURY 


_ GIBRALTAR and MARSEILLES. 


turn Fares— First. Second, 
GIBRALTAR. £13 = O £9 0 


MARSEILLES. ......... £15 O #210 10 0 
For further intérmation apply as below. 


P & Offices {Tes umberiand Avenue, London. 


SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 


UNION- ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 


CASTLE WEEKLY for SOUTH | AFRICA 


LINE. MONTHLY for EAST AFRICA 


£100,000,000, | 


For further apply to the 3 Fenchurch 
Street, London. West End Agency : Tuos. Coox & Son, 125 Mall, S.W. 


University of London, 
KING’S COLLEGE. 


OMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are > 
in the following Faculties for Degrees in the of London. Stu 
=e also j ane gen any of the subjects without taking the compl 
1 
ring Coleg, and Secondary Teachers’ Training Course, Day 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE, (a) ap Division, (b) Medical Science 
Division, (c) Bacteri slogice d Public 
FACULTY OF NGINEERING - Mechanical, and Electrical 


For fall information apply to the Secretary, King’s College, Strand, London, 
3°99 


ete course. F. 
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BEST BOOKS 


HOW FRANCE IS 
GOVERNED 


By RAYMOND POINCARE, President of the 
French Republic. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘A most interesting and valuable account of the whole 
framework of French administration...... packed full of in- 
formation not easily obtained elsewhere, and conveyed in lan- 
guage of remarkable and attractive simplicity.”.—Spectator. 


“THE INSECTS’ HOMER” 


F ABRE : Poet of Science 


By Dr. G. V. LEGROS. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

This biography is based upon long acquaintance and 
access to family letters, and is a striking record of a won- 
derful life. 

“* Stands out as a really sound, sympathetic and artistic 
piece of work...... as fascinating asa romance.’’—The Times. 


A GREAT SURGEON 


LORD LISTER : 


His Life and Work 
By G. T. WRENCH, M.D. With 8 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 15s. net. 

‘{Besides its interest as a clearly written account of 
Lister’s most notable achievement, the book will be welcomed 
for the light it throws on his character and personality."’ 

Standard. 


FURTHER REMINISCENCES OF 
A SOUTH AFRICAN PIONEER 


By W.C. SCULLY, Author of ‘' Reminiscences of a 

South African Pioneer.’’ Illustrated. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 

net. 

These ‘* Further Reminiscences’’ contain vivid and 
— pictures of life in the less-known parts of South 
Africa. 


A COURT PAINTER 
AND HIS CIRCLE: 


Francois Boucher (1703-1770) 
By Mrs. BEARNE. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 
32 other Illustrations. Cloth, 15s. net. 
’ During his brilliant career Francois Boucher was asso- 
ciated with the most remarkable events and personages of the 
Court of Louis XV. 


COLOMBIA 


By PHANOR JAMES EDER, A.B., LL.B. (Harvard). 
With a Map and Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
(‘‘ South American Series.’’) 
‘** This excellent and most fascinating book.’’—Times. 
*“When the ‘South American Series’ is completed, 
those who take interest in Latin-American affairs will have 
an invaluable encyclopedia at their disposal.’’ 
Westminster Gazette. 


The FARM LABOURER : 


the History of a Modern Problem 


By O. JOCELYN DUNLOP, Author of “ English 
Apprenticeship: Its History.’’ Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
This book deals with the remedies suggested and adopted 
for the unsatisfactory condition of the English agriculturaj 
labourer from the eighteenth century down to our own day, 


A NEW ANGLO-INDIAN NOVEL 


THE UNFORGIVING 
MINUTE 


By IRENE BURN. 6s. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
Arr. 


The Meaning of Art: Its Nature, Réle, and Value (Pau! 
Gaultier). Allen. 5s. net. 

The A.B.C. of Collecting Old Continental Pottery (J. F. Blacker). 
Stanley Paul. 5s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A Court Painter and his Circle: Frangois Boucher, 1703-1770 
(Mrs. Bearne). 15s. net. 

Further Reminiscences of a South African Pioneer (William 
Charles Scully). 10s. 6d. net. Fisher Unwin. 

The Life and Times of Arabella Stuart (M. Lefuse). Mills and 
Boon. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Marquis of Montrose (John Buchan). 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Vincent de Paul: Priest and Philanthropist, 1576-1660 (E. K. 
Sanders). Heath, Cranton and Ouseley. 16s. net. 


Fiction. 


Life Sketches (Eldorado), 6s.; Thrice Wedded (Elsie Maude), 
3s. 6d. Drane. 

Light Fingers and Dark Eyes (Vincent Collier); An Officer and 
a —— (E. Henderson). Long. : 

The Road to Victory (Rose Schuster); The Shadow of the 
Dragon (Cecilia Moore). Chapman and Hall. 6s. each. 

The Regent (Arnold Bennett). Methuen. 6s. 

The Unforgiving Minute (Irene Burn). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

The Lure of the Little Drum (Margaret Peterson). Melrose. 


Nelson. 


6s. 
Love in the Hills (F. E. Penny). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
The Hoop of Gold (George Ford). Allen. 6s. 
The New Guv’nor (John Barnett). Wells Gardner. 6s. 
One Wonderful Night (Louis Tracy). Ward, Lock. 6s. 
The Old Time Before Them (Eden Phillpotts). Murray. 6s. 
The Love that Lasts (G. B. Burgin); The Heart of a Hero 
(Morice Gerard). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. each. 
Madeleine at her Mirror (Marcelle Tinayre). Lane. 6s. 
The Cloak of St. Martin (Armine Grace). Stanley Paul. 6s. 
Eight O’Clock and other Studies (St. John G. Irvine). Maunsel. 
2s. 6d. net. 
The Merry Marauders (Arthur J. Rees). Heinemann. 6s. 
Barbara of the Thorn (Netta Syrett). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
The Broken Halo (Florence L. Barclay). Putnam. 6s. 
The Unforgiving Offender (John Reed Scott). Lippincott. 6s. 


Girt Books. 


The Romance of Scientific Discovery (Charles R. Gibson). 
Seeley, Service. 5s. 

Quentin’s Diary (Karlott Blossé). Drane. 3s. 6d. 

The Chans of Harton (Edited by Desmond Coke). Chapman 
and Hall. 2s. 6d. net. 

History. 

The Story of the Great Armada (John Richard Hale). Nelson. 
5s, net. 

Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition (Rafael Sabatini). 
Stanley Paul. 16s. net. 


(Continued on page 312). 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 


.Gentlemen or Institutes having sets, series, or volumes of above to 


dispose of, are invited to offer them to 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers to H.M. the King, 
140 Strand, LONDON, W.C. 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS. — TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
MAny BusSINESS PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY MANSIONS, 
FARM BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER-INSURED. THE 
PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVERLOOKED AND THE 
NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all parts of the kingdom. 
Offices: 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad, 
£s@ 
Half Year O 14 Tome oo 3§ 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. = 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 


immediately. 
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Three Standard Books on Bridge. ; 
Macmillan’s New Books 
SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 
By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) H. G. WELLS’S 
That “‘ Saturday’ Briage’’ is the acknowledged NEW NOVEL 


authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
ats 12th Thousand. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDCE. 


By HELLESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 

That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, is. net. 
(Postage 14d.) 

There are many players who, while familiar 
with the general principles of the game, never 
draw even the most simple inference from what 
they see. To them this book should be of great 
assistance. 


Of ali Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN. LONDON, W.C. 


If you would understand the true bearing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the 
Empire read 


THE CASE 
HOME RULE. 


By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


‘What the Northern Whig of Belfast says of “The 


Case Against Home Rule ”:— 


‘*Mr. Amery enters a strong plea that at a time 
when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legisla- 
tion nothing should be done to throw the country 
back into the turmoil of political and religious strife. 
A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
are few aspects of the Lrish question on which he does 
sot throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the 
difficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy of careful study. 
Mr. Amery has in the past done yeoman service on 
behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of 
this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The 
volume is a substantial one, but is published at 3d. in 
order that it may reach the masses.’ 


Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from 
the Office, 44d. 


THE WEST STBAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10a King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 


THE PASSIONATE FRIENDS 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


+’. Giving the love-story of Stephen Stratton, a man 
capable of a great passion. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK. 


With the Russian Pilgrims to 
Jerusalem. By STEPHEN GRAHAM, author of 
“A Tramp’s Sketches.” With 38 Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author and a Route Map. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. [Sept. 9. 


1 «". The first account ever written, in any language, of 
this wonderful pilgrimage. 


j The Seine from Havre to Paris. | 
By Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B., F.RS. With 
Illustrations by OLIvE BRANSON and Maps. 
12s. 6d. net, 


The Standard.—" Sir Edward Thorpe places all his 
knowledge and experience at the disposal of the public in 
a very well written and admirably illustrated book, which 
we have pleasure in recommending.” 


A History of the Zulu Rebellion, 
1906, and of Dinuzulu’s Arrest, Trial, and 
Expatriation. By J. STUART, Capt. Natal Field 
Artillery, Intelligence Officer, 1906-1909, ete. With 
5 Maps, 6 Plans, and 25 Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 


The Times.—“ The story of the actual outbreak and of 
the campaign in general is told with a detail and an 
accuracy which Captain Stuart's official facilities render 
authoritative and final. . . . His book is sure of a 
place on the shelves of every one who is interested in the 
history of South Africa and in the Zulus, and, doubtless, 
of many others too.” 


«*. Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free 
on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Now Ready. The Sept. No. of 


THE BOOK MONTHLY 


Chief Contents Include— 


KIPLING’S VERSE 
By W. ARTHUR YOUNG 
BOOM !!! 


By C, E. LAWRENCE 
A LONDON LETTER ' 


By James MILNE 
CHARACTER IN FICTION : 
By Henry W. CLARK 


THE AUSTRALIAN READER 
By KATHARINE S. PRICHARD 


all Booksellers, or Specimen Ce 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C: 


READY NOW. 
Price 1/- net ; 1/1} post free. 


“COON-CAN” 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “*Saturday’ Bridge.” 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD,, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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is. net. 1s. 1d. post free. 


POOR LAW REFORM 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAMME 


EXPLAINED BY 


JOHN W. HILLS, M.P. 


MAURICE WOODS 


With an Introduction by THE RIGHT HON. 


F. E. SMITH, K.C., M.P. 


The Times says :—‘*‘ A miracle of condensation.” 


The Standard in a \eading article says :—‘‘ The importance of this 
little volume of some sixty pages must not be measured by its modest 
dimensions. . . . It will serve to bring to a focus a question of 
increasing gravity upon which it is most desirable that there should be 
a practical agreement among members of the Unionist party.” 


The Observer says:—‘‘There are no votes to be reaped by a searching 
study of the Poor Law; it is an arduous and unromantic pursuit, of 
which the only reward for those who engage in it is a deeperand truer 
capacity for statesmanship when the time comes for turning their 
erudition to practical account. But it is upon the leaven of this patient 
research and thought that the Party’s future depends far more than 
upon the more showy and dramatic qualities that may exist within it, 
and for that reason we must pay a very sincere tribute of thanks to 
the dozen members of Parliament who have been engaged in hammering 
out a Poor Law policy.” 


The Sussex Daily News describes the scheme as ‘*a sincere con- 
tribution to a great problem.” 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from the Office : 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
1o King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Shall the Welsh Church be Established ? 


THE BEST ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE FOR THE 
SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES IS PROVIDED BY 


WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 


AND 


DISENDOWMENT 


THE HON. W. G. A. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. 
(Denbigh Boroughs). 
WITH A PREFACE BY 


LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C,, M.P. 


Of all Booksellers, 6d. net; 
Post free, 74d., direct from the Office, 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued 
: Law. 
The Commercial Laws of the World. Vol. XXII. Centra} 
Europe, Belgium, Luxemburg. Sweet and Maxwell. 42s, 
net 


The Law of Domestic Servants. With a Chapter on the Nationa} 
Insurance Act, 1911 (J. D. Casewell). Jordan. 1s. 64d, 
net. 

RePRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS, 

Mauprat (George Sand); Quo Vadis? (Henryk Sienkiewicz); 
Victor Hugo Raconté. Vol. I. Nelson. 1s. net. each. 

The Opinions of Jéréme Coignard (Anatole France). Lane. 6s 

The Outlaw of Iceland (Victor Hugo). Translated by Sir 
Gilbert Campbell. Greening. 1s. 6d. net. 

Scuoot Books. 

Vectorial Mechanics (L. Silberstein), 7s. 6d. net; Voyage au 
Centre de la Terre (Jules Verne), 23. ; Laurette ou le Cachet 
Rouge (Alfed de Vigny), 1s. Macmillan. 

Bell’s Poetry Books. In seven Parts. Bell. 3d. each. 


THEOLOGY. 

The New Testament Period and its Leaders (Frank T. Lee), 
Boston : Sherman, French. $1.35 net. 

The Vulgate Psalter. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 
(A, B. Macaulay and James Brebner). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 

TRAVEL. 

The Republics of Central and South America : Their Resources, 
Industries, Sociology, and Future (C. Reginald Enock). 
Dent. 10s. 6d. net. 

Verse AND Drama. 
Joseph and his Brethren: a Pageant Play (Louis N. Parker). 
Lane. 2s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Caricatures (By Tom Tit). New Age Press. 5s. net. 
hannels of English Literature.—The English Novel (Professor 
George Saintsbury); Lyric Poetry (Ernest Rhys). Dent. 
5s. net each. 

Ensilage and the Production of Milk and Beef during the 
Winter Months (Digby Hussey de Burgh). Maunsel. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Essays in Rebellion (Henry W. Nevinson). Nisbet. 6s. net. 

Everyman Encyclopedia, The (Edited by Andrew Boyle). 
Vol. VIII. Dent. 1s. net. 

Our National Church (Lord Robert Cecil, M.P., and the Rev. 
H. J. Clayton). Warne. 1s. net. 

Provincial Self-Government versus Home Rule (By an Irish 
Democrat). Pitman. 1s. net. 

What of the Navy? (Alan H. Burgoyne, M.P.). Cassell. 53. 
net. 

Reviews AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER.—The National Review, 
2s. 6d. net; The Financial Review of Reviews, ls. net; The 
Vineyard, 6d. net; Deutsche Rundschau, 2m. SOpf.; 
The Celtic Review, 2s, 6d. net; The Empire Review, 1s. 
net; The Constructive Quarterly, 3s. net; The English 
Review, 1s. net; Mercure de France, 1fr. 50c.; The Geo- 
graphical Journal, 2s.; Revue de Deux Mondes, 3fr.; The 
Imprint, 1s. net; The English Church Review, 6d. net; 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d.; The Nautical Magazine, 
6d. net; Fry’s Magazine, 6d.; The Empire Magazine, 6d. 
net ; The Book Monthly, 6d. 


THE NEW WITNESS. 


EDITED BY CECIL CHESTERTON. 


THE GARMENT OF LIES. 
THE PLIMSOLL LOAD LINE AND THE PARTY SYSTEM. 
IV. 
IRELAND AND THE POLITICIANS. 
MR. SHAW’S BURLESQUE. By G. S. STREET. 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER.—XXIX. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing Offices : 20-21 Essex StrEET, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 


ExecuTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Books, O_p Lace, Furs, MusIcaL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
ises in all parts of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
‘or Estate and Legacy Duties. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for C 1] Advertising. Advice; 


y and G 


Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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NOW READY. 


Pastimes 
By O. PAUL 


The Times says:—‘‘ The author does not claim to be 
putting forward much matter which may not be found else- 
where by those who know where to look ; what he has set 
himself to do is to arrange his material in a convenient and 
readable form ; and in this he has been completely success- 
ful. There are twelve essays; and as the subjects dealt 
with range from grinning through a horse-collar to golf 
and chess, the reader who does not pick up something fresh 
about his particular hobby will be either erudite or un- 
lucky. The chapter on cricket is worthy of that great 
subject and abounds in curious lore. We have only one 
serious quarrel with the author, and that is that ‘the Lady 
of the Lambs’ will no longer suggest to us Mrs. Meynell’s 
lovely poem. There is an older claimant to the title; ‘... 
a fat lamb was provided, and the maidens of the town, 
having their thumbs tied behind their backs, were permitted 
to run after it, and she who with her mouth took hold of 
the lamb was declared the Lady of the Lamb.'"’ 


The Scotsman says :—‘* Those who play games, whether 
in the open air as golfers and cricketers, or indoors as cham- 
pionsat billiards or at bridge, generally do so without caring 
at all to consider how the games that charm them came into 
existence, or came to take the forms in which they now 
appear. Yet Mr. Monckton’s interesting book of essays 
shows how no kind of historical study has more curious sur- 
prises than that which investigates the history of games. 
These readable and instructive papers The origin 
of bridge is, after all this writer's laborious and well- 
directed researches, still involved in obscurity. He makes 
out a good case, however, for the startling proposition that 
chess and card-playing were originally one and the same 
game. Nor does he, like some uncritical and ill-informed 
writers, find it necessary to play out of bounds from 
Scotland in tracing the origin of golf. His book, at once 
erudite and entertaining, will prove acceptable reading to 
sportsmen of the more cultivated sort.'’ 


Gareth writes in The Referee :—“' A book I have lately been 
reading, called ‘ Pastimes in Times Past,’ by Mr. O. Paul 
Monckton, contains much which will be found of interest 
to Refereaders, and several pieces of information which are, 
at any rate, new to me, though others may very likely be 
better informed. What is the meaning of football? I 
confess I always imagined that the game was so called 
because it was played with the feet. Anyone who watched 
a game of Association football without having consulted the 
authorities would have little doubt—which is a polite way 
of saying that he would have none—about the manner in 


6/= net; Post Free, 6/4. 


Times Past 
MONCKTON. 


which the game obtained its title. The author of the book 
Iam talking about, however, tells us that ‘ it is a grievous 
mistake to suppose that the word football meant, originally, 
a ball that was kicked with the feet.’ He emphasises this 
point, going on to remark that ‘if one thing in football 
history is more certain than another, it is that football was 
not so called because the ball was kicked with the feet.' 
When the game was first played it is stated that no person 
was allowed to kick the ball, and football acquired its name 
because it was played by individuals on foot, as opposed to 
those on horseback. If this could only be proved it would 
be something to bet about for those sharp people—not a very 
engaging class—who are fond of discovering catches. . . . 
What about golf? . . . I fancy the origin of Colonel 
Bogie will be new to nearly everybody. Mr. Monckton has 
dug up the record of a golfer named Bogie, who in the year 
1608 was summoned before the Courts with others ‘ for 
playing of the Gowff on the Links of Leith everrie Sabboth, 
the tyme of the sermounes, notwithstanding of admonitioun 
past befoir.’ He was heavily fined with his companions. 
- . . There are lots of other interesting things in 
Mr. Monckton’s book."’ 


The Yorkshire Weekly Post concludes a long review 
thus:—‘*To enumerate all the good qualities of Mr. 
Monckton's work, and to submit further specimens of his 
erudition in all the field of games lore would occupy far 
more space than we have at our disposal. We must ask our 
readers, therefore, to accept our assurance that in ‘ Pastimes 
in Times Past’ they have an authority of weight in everything 
appertaining to the history of the pastimes mentioned, 
and have access toa fount of knowledge, social and literary."’ 


The Outlook says :—‘* Nota great number of the votaries 
of various games and sports know much about their history 
or origin, and Mr. Monckton’s book should therefore receive 
a general welcome. He has brought together in compact 
form all that is worth knowing anent our most popular 
pastimes, and writes with a freedom which renders his book 
very entertaining reading. . . . None but the most 
captious can fail to enjoy the book, but we regret that the 
author did not consider it worth an index.” 


The Manchester Guardian says :—"' A very entertaining 
series of essays.” 


The Standard says:—" A distinctly welcome addition 
to sporting literature." 


CONTENTS: 


I. THE History oF “ BRIDGE” 

II. THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF CHESS 
III. LITTLE-KNOWN SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
Iv. “ KuTING” 

V. THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF FOOTBALL 
VI. THE History OF BOWLS AND SKITTLES 


VII. CRICKET OR STOOL-BALL 
VIII. GoLF 
IX. THE IDENTITY OF CHESS AND PLAYING 
CARDS 
X. PAME OR LAWN TENNIS 
XI. THE HISTORY OF PLAYING CARDS 
XII. BILLIARDS AND CROQUET 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS; 


Tue BIRITCH PAMPHLET—" BERSERK” CHESSMAN—" Cock THROWING "—“ BOWLS IN THE OLDEN 
Days "— CREAG”: CRICKET IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY—GOLF IN THE Low CouNTRIES— 
A TYPE OF SKITTLES—THE EIGHT OF “ MEN.” 


Order through your bookseller or direct from the publishers— 


The WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 10 King St., Covent Garden,W.C. 
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® Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides." —Daily Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and Sir EDWARD T. COOK. 

sth Edition Revised, 6s. | 
30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 

A brilliant book.” — Zimes. Particularly good." —Academy. 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
* Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, 100 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL, 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 


ile, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 
the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, ‘East 
Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Tei 
Plymouth , Dartmou' The Lizard, 

ce, Land’s End, Scilly Isl a Ives, Mewaeey Tintagel Clovell 
+ eB Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath 
Llandrind recon, oss, intern, angollen, ‘owyn, 
elly, ‘Harlech, Criccieth, Pwilheli, Conway, 
Colwyn Bay, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, 
Snowdon, Trefriw, Bettws-y Buxton, Matlock, The Peak, 
Norwich, Norfolk orfolk Broads, 'sle of Wight, and Channel Islands 
id use 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
Post free from Darlington & Co,, Liangollen. 


Liancotten: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 


Paris Naw York : BRENTANO'S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and ali Booksellers. 


A United West Indies 


By the Honble. C. GIDEON MURRAY. 
Administrator of St. Vincent. 


— St. Leonards Worthing, 


The Colonial Office Journal says :—‘‘ Mr. Murray’s book is welcome, 
as we trust that it will stimulate interest in the subject, and help to 
remove that indifference which he admits prevails on the part of any one 
island to the rest.” 

The West India Committee Circular says:—‘‘In criticising Mr. 
Murray’s scheme on a former occasion, we said that we could not truth- 
fully say that any very great enthusiasm on this subject had been shown 
in the West Indian colonies, but events are now moving rapidly, and 
with the opening of the Panama Canal, now quickly approaching, 

eater attention is being paid to this problem. Years of debate and 
ya took place before the federation of Australia was achieved, 
and when scheme after scheme had been dropped a referendum was 
taken, which showed an overwhelming vote in favour of federation. 
Might not eventually a referendum be taken in the West Indies, too? 
Mr. Murray’s schem « } adopted, would not give us a wholly united 
West Indies, but hi :suggestion undoubtedly forms a valuable contri- 
bation to the problem and it is to be feared that a more comprehensive 
scheme would have at the present time little chance of success. Mean- 
while, Mr. Murray is to be congratulated upon his courage in grappling 
with this thorny problem, and it is to be hoped that his pamphlet will 
have a large sale, for this question of federation cannot & too widely 
ventilated.” 


Price 1s. net; 1s. 1id. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. 
KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. | 


THE 
Pram® SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HuNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


Published by the Proprietors of the **Grapuic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. i 
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HOTELS. 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 
FIRST CLASS. DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDEN 


and pastures of 12 acres ; 500 feet above sea level ; with charming surroundings, and 
places of interest, including SSRs HOUSE and Park. 
Restfulness and refi 


e Garage. 
Proprietor, G. MARSHALL. 
ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
*‘ LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


gr —Boarding in Private House; 800 ft. 


above sea level ; fine views ; —_7 y ga arden; Tennis and Croquet Lawns 


Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. ooms vacant until September. Terms 
inclusive.—Apply, CANTAB, Middlecott, I ingen, S. Devon. Tel.: 8 Haytor Vale, 


ROWBOROUGH.—CREST HOTEL. An Ideal 
Health Resort. Splendidly situated in the Sussex -_ spc pe 
above Sea Level. Excellent Cooking. Comfort. Moderate 
Public Rooms. e Grounds. Garage. Golf. Tennis. Croquet. Bhis nq 
Telegrams : “Crest, Crowborough.” ‘Phone No. 94. 


ITTLEHAMPTON.—THE BEACH HOTEL. A 


First-class Family Hotel. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of several 
acres. Directly facing the sea. Good Garage. Tel. No. 55. A. GASCOIGNE, Manager. 


HANKLIN, I.W.—ROYAL SPA HOTEL. The 


— leading, and only Hotel near to or facing the sea, Illustrated Tariff 
of M d by Royalty. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 
Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 

Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 


AUSTRIA. 
FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD:E. A. 
Gotz, Library. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. PRUSSELS: F. Tennant Pain, 60 Rue du Chemin 
de Fer. Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue de Persil. OSTEND: 
F. Tennant Pain, 12 Galerie Leopold 11. ROTTERDAM: 
Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ : V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE : 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barree MARSEILLES: Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO : Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE : Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 18 
Rue Favart. The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; W. 
H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, 37 
Ave. de l’Opéra ; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
the _ principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. 
TROUVILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY. 

BERLIN: Georg Stilke,72& 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse.e FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG : J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
Brodschrangen. HOMBURG : F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG : H. Ruhimann, g Leopo ldstrasse. MUNICH: 
Heinrich Jaffe, 54 Briennerstrasse. STUTTGART : Konraé 
Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 


ITALY. 
FLORENCE : B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centralee NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME : Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna 
TURIN : Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN : F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA : 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


BARCELONA : Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. LISBON: 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca de Terceira. 


| SWITZERLAND. 


BASLE: F. Tennant Pain, 44 Elisabethanstrasse. Festersen & 
C*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: Gustav Frey, 
GENEVA : Naville & Co., 6/8 rue Pecolat. LAUSANN 
Th. Roussy, Rue du Bourg LUCERNE : A. Gebhardt, 
» MONTREUX: Cc B. Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ 
BAD : C. B. Faist, Library VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 


Readers unable to obtain copies will greatly oblige by 
forwarding a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 


COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS. 
To be;submitted to the Shareholders at a Meeting to be held in the Board Room, Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, Consolidated Building, Fox Street, Johannesburg, 
on Monday, the 27th day of October, 1913, at 11.30 a.m. 


1. The Directors submit herewith the Company’s Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Account for the financial year ended June 30, 1913. 


2. Upon reference to the Accounts, it will be seen that the year’s operations 
have resulted in a net profit of £201,163 2s. 3d., which, in conjunction with the 
amount of £164,766 10s. 8d. brought forward from the previous year, makes a 
total available profit of £365,929 12s. 11d. 


3- On June 23 the Directors declared a Dividend of 5 per cent. for the Com- 
pany’s financial year ended June jo last, payable to Shareholders registered at 
that date. Warrants will be posted on September 25. After providing £197,500 
for this distribution, the sum of £168,429 12s. 11d. remains to be carried forward 
to the next account. 


Owing to the financial unrest caused by the Balkan war, all classes of securities 
have heavily depreciated in value. These factors have rendered it impossible for 
the Company to extend its profitable operations. 


4. Under the adverse conditions referred to, it is more than ordinarily satis- 
factory that, in accordance with their usual custom, the Directors have written 
down the value of such of the Company’s shareholdings as were in excess of 
market quotations at June 30. The aggregate current value of the Company’s 
shareholdings is considerably greater than the amount at which they appear in 
the Balance Sheet. 


5. It is gratifying to record that the Company’s financial position continues 
strong, its assets comprising a large proportion of liquid securities. 


6. Before proceeding to review the position of the more important Mines in 
which the Company is interested, the Directors desire to record their regret that 
a general strike of white miners on the Rand should have recently taken place, 
and more particularly that it was attended by such scenes of riot and disorder. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that a better spirit will now prevail, and that the 
progress of the industry will not be retarded by labour unrest of a similar nature. 
Providing these hopes are realised, the Directors are of opinion that the prospects 
of the Rand have never been brighter, and this particularly applies to the majority 
of the Mines under this Company’s control. 


7. The periodical reports published from time to time render it unnecessary to 
refer in detail to the various Mining Companies’ operations. It may, however, 
be mentioned that the finances of the Consolidated Langlaagte have now been 
placed on a satisfactory footing. by the issue of Debentures, and the exercise of 
the option over the Company’s reserve shares. By this means the floating 
debt has been paid off, and profits will now be available for distribution. So far, 
the monthly returns have fully come up to expectations. 


As regards the Knights Company, the proceeds from the recent issue of 44,625 
shares by this Company is ample to provide for future capital expenditure. Profits 
earned, which have recently shown marked improvement, will in future be avail- 
able for distribution, and it is fidently anticipated that the basis of the last 
half-yearly dividend can be easily maintained. The Van Ryn Deep commenced 
milling operations during July, and having regard to the large tonnage of good 
Grade ore developed, its prosperous future seems assured. 


Development work on the Government Areas (Modderfontein) is proceeding 
satisfactorily, and the values of the reef intersected in the various shafts confirm 
the high opinion previously entertained of this property. It is anticipated that the 
Mine will reach the producing stage towards the end of next year. The reduction 
plant will have a preliminary capacity of dealing with 50,000 tons per month, 
but will be so designed as to admit of this tonnage being doubled when the 
enlargement of the plant is deemed necessary. 


8. The aggregate value of the gold produced during the year by the Mines 
controlled by this Company amounted to £2,496,207, being an increase of £382,207 
over that of last year. 


It may also be mentioned that this group of Mines distributed £117,000 more in 
dividends as compared with the previous year. 


9. The Company has disposed of a considerable number of building sites during 
the year under review, and every effort is being made to further popularise its 
Estates. 

The revenue derived from the Company’s Town Properties, including the 
Carlton Hotel, has been fully maintained. 


10. In terms of the Articles of Association, four of the Directors, viz., Messrs. 
J. Emrys Evans, J. Friedlander, and Isaac Lewis, and Sir John Purcell, retire 
by rotation, and offer themselves for re-election. 


11. Messrs. J. P. O'Reilly and Henry Hains, the Auditors of the Company in 
Johannesburg, and Messrs. Chatteris, Nichols & Co., the Auditors in London, retire 
from office, and offer themselves for re-election. 

By Order of the Board, 
THOMAS HONEY, 
London Secretary. 


London, September 6, 1913. 


BALANCE SHEET, 30th June, 1913. 


Dr. 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 

Authorised Capital— at. 

(Under Resolution of November 23, 1905) £4500,000 0 0 

of which £4,345,000 is 
Capital Issued... ove ove ove +++ 31950,000 
Reserve Fund oe ovo ove ove oe ove 250,000 0 0 
Sundry Creditors ... 717,833 10 6 
Dividend (No. 16) of 5 per cent. declared "June 33 197,500 0 0 
Profit Appropriation Account— 


Contingent Liabilities— 


Uncalled Capital on Investments, &c. «+ 56,934 10 7 


45,283,763 3 5 


ASSETS. 

Cr. 
Investments in Stocks and Shares % ° 
Mining Properties and Advances to Companies 64,884 § 6 
Real Estate and Buildings .. .. 661,888 3 0 
Loans on Mortgage and Real Estate .. .«. one ++ 104,073 10 0 
Loans at Short Call on Market Securities... Lntss 129 
Sundry Debtors and Dividends Accrued ... we 250,348 16 2 
Cash at Bankers and in hand ... 48,190 

1,009,902 11 11 


45,283,763 3 5 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 
80th June, 1913. 
Dr. 
To Directors’ Fees, Salaries, Office and other Expenses, Johannes- 
burg, London, and Paris, less Amounts received from other 


Companies 30,954 0 a 

» Balance realised for the year ‘carried to Appropriation 

ove ove 201,163 2 3 
4232117 2 § 

Cr. 4 sd. 


By Profits realised on Stocks and Shares, Dividends, Commissions, 
and Sundry Receipts, less Amounts written off ... 232,117 3 § 


232,117 25 
PROFITS APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 


To Dividend No. 16 of 5 per cent. declared eau % 1913 197,500 0 0 
» Balance carried to Balance Sheet... in 168,429 12 31 
4365,929 12 12 

By Balance of Profit and Page Account at June 30, 1912 ... 164,766 10 8 


o Do. do. at June 30, 1913 .. 


4365,929 12 


S. B. JOEL, Chairman, . 
A. R. STEPHENSON” | Directors. 
THOMAS HONEY, Secretary. 
We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet, dated June 30, 1913, 
with the books and vouchers of the Company in Johannesburg and have obtained 
all the information and explanations we have required as Auditors. In our opinion 
such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view 
of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information 
and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the books of the Company. 
We have also verified the securities in South Africa. 
HENRY HAINS, 
J. P. O'REILLY, Auditors. 
Johannesburg, July 10, 1913. Incorporated Accountants. 
We report to the Shareholders that we have audited the A ts of the London 
Office of the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, dated 
June 30, 1913, and have obtained all the information and explanations we have 
required. The Audited Accounts of the Johannesburg Office have been properly 
incorporated in the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, and in our 
pini the Bal Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our 
information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the 
Company. We have also verified the securities in London. 
CHATTERIS, NICHOLS & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 


} Auditors. 
London, E.C., August 6, 1913. 
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Mr. Lane’s First Autumn Books. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE: uis Work, Associates, and 


Originals. By T. H. S. ESCOTT. 12s. 6d. net. [ Just Out. 
Mr. Escott has not relied solely for his material on a personal intimacy with his subject 
during the most active years of Trollope’s life, but on an equal intimacy with Trollope’s 
contemporaries and on those who had seen his early life. Trollope’s life, so varied and full, 
gave him a greater diversity of friends throughout the British Isles than belonged to any other 
nineteenth century worker, literary or official Mr. Escott has made splendid use of his 


opportunity. 
HARRIET HOSMER : tetters ana Memoirs. 
Edited by CORNELIA CARR. With 31 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. [Sepét. 16. 


Though these pages deal with a life primarily devoted to sculpture, they are of a more general 
interest owing to the fact that much of Harriet Hosmer’s correspondence with her famous 
contemporaries is given. 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF PHILIP, DUKE 
OF WHARTON. By LEWIS MELVIIBLE. Many Illustrations. 


16s. net. 
TRAVELS WITHOUT BAEDEKER. 
By ARDERN BEAMAN. 7s. 6d. net. [Sept. 16. 


A capital book of unconventional travel. The author progressed more on the lines of a 
tramp than a tourist, from Aden up to Port Said, afterwards through Cairo and Alexandria, then 
on to Jaffa and Jerusalem, then into Greece and Turkey, and finally on to Venice, 


THE GATHERING STORM: seeing studies into 


Social and Economic Tendencies. By “A RIFLEMAN,” author of “The 
Struggle for Bread.” 5s. net. ~ [Sept. 16. 


THE AIRMAN. 


Experiences while obtaining a certificate in France. With 7 Illustrations. By Captain 
C. MELLOR, R.E. With an Introduction by Maurice Farman. 3s. 6d. net. 


JOSEPH AND HiS BRETHREN. 


By LOUIS N. PARKER. The Text of the Drama produced by Sir Herbert Tree at 
His Majesty’s Theatre. With 4 Illustrations by DorotHy Parker. In cloth, 2s. net; 
in paper covers, ls. net. 


SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE DISTANT DRUM. THE SONG OF SONGS. 


By DUDLEY STURROCK. By SUDERMANN. ‘ (3rd Ed. 
TT APRIL PANHASARD. 

i TLE PARISIANS. By MURIEL HINE. [5th Ed. 
UNPATH’D WATERS. 


GREEN CHALK. By FRANK HARRIS. [and Ed. 
By DORIS SOMERVILLE. [ Sept. 16. THE GODS ARE ATHIRST 
s 
CONCESSIONS. By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
By SYDNEY SCHIFF. [sett.9. | THE GOVERNOR. 
By KARIN MICHAELIS, Author of “The 
MADELEINE are MIRROR Dangerous Age.” (3s. 6d. net. 
By MARCELLE TINAYRE. [ Tuesday. rig MOTHER. 


THE WORLD’S DAUGHTER. | MYLES CALTHORPE, I.D.B. 


By CYRIL HARCOURT. By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. [sth Ed. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


for the by Co. 5 EC... ond by RecinaLp WessTeR Pace, at the Office 10 King Street, 


in the County of London.—Saturday, 6 September, 1913. 


